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ARTICLES 


Tank Forces in the Soviet Army 
N. GALAI 


In several capital cities of Eastern Europe which were occupied by the Soviet 
forces during World War II monuments to the Soviet Army were erected at the 
war’s end. Often, as in Berlin, Prague and Budapest, the monument is a T-34 tank 
placed on a pedestal. The tank is usually one which belonged to the tank unit that 
“liberated” the town in question. Similar monuments have also been erected in the 
USSR at the site of such great battles as Khalkin-Gol in Mongolia in memory of 
the Bayan-Tsaganskii battle in July 1939; in the Hero City of Stalingrad; and at 
the 624th kilometer of the Moscow-Kharkov motor highway, near the village 
Yakovlevo. All these places are linked with the chief victories of the Soviet Army. 

In July 1946 the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, to commemorate the 
important role played by tank forces in World War II, published a decree institut- 
ing “Soviet Tankman’s Day,” to be celebrated in September each year. This year 
was the ninth in which this day was celebrated. 

The importance of tank forces to the Soviet Army’s victory was emphasized 
in the last war by the fact that tank units and formations were more often cited 
for awards, comparatively sneaking, than other branches of the armed forces. 
Although towards the end of the war no more than 25% of the formations in the 
infantry, artillery and air force bore the honorary designation “Guards Division,” 
up to 40% of all tank brigades and over 60% of the mechanized brigades were 
awarded the honorary title of Guards Brigade. 

However, despite the emphasis laid on armored forces, Soviet military theory 
continues to proclaim that the main achievement of Soviet military science is its 
“harmonic nature.” This means that it rejects the idea that certain branches of the 
armed forces should hold a dominant position. Soviet military doctrine holds that 
the main guarantee of success for the Soviet Army lies in the mutual cooperation 
and combined efforts of all branches of the armed forces. One of the most famous 
Soviet tank specialists, Lieutenant General Shtromberg, Chief of Staff of the 








6th Guards Tank Army during the last war, evaluated the lessons of the war and 
concluded that the reasons German tank war theory’ collapsed were the following: 


1. Overestimation of the ability of tank forces to solve all military tasks and 
underestimation of the importance of infantry and artillery in modern war.* 


2. Underestimation of the importance of cooperation between different 
branches of the armed forces. 


These views were invariably emphasized not only in official instructions and 
in regulations but also in the pronouncements of responsible Soviet leaders. 


The Soviet “Provisional Field Regulations,” and “Regulations for Armored 
and Mechanized Forces,” both published in 1944, reflect the theory of application 
of tank and armored forces. They define infantry as the basic branch of the Soviet 
forces and show that the purpose of all other branches of the armed forces—the 
artillery, tanks and the air force—is to cooperate with the infantry on the battle 
field in order to achieve victory. These points from the regulations are expanded 
still further by pronouncements made since the war by responsible tank force 
leaders. 

On September 9, 1952 in connection with “Tankman’s Day,” Colonel General 
Poluboyarov wrote in /zvestia: “Soviet military science has defined the principles 
of cooperation between tank formations and the infantry, artillery and air force; 
only in cooperation with other branches of the forces could tank units and forma- 
tions count on success in battle.” The pronouncements of leading Soviet military 
theoreticians in special works devoted to this question are even more definite. “The 
military ideologists of imperialism have put forward the false doctrine that 
modern wars are to be won, not by armies millions strong but only by using 
enormous numbers of tanks and airplanes. Fuller and Liddell-Hart in England, 
de Gaulle in France, Guderian in Germany and Eimannsberger in Austria considered 
that the issue of a war is decided by tanks,” assert Razin, Poznyak and Vetoshnikov 
in the article ““Voennoe Iskusstvo” (The Art of War) in the Large Soviet Ency- 
clopedia, vol. VIII, 1951. General Poluboyarov writes in his article in connection 
with “Tankman’s Day” this year: “Soviet military theory has discarded the 
pseudo-scientific theories of bourgeois military men on the predominant role 
played by a given branch of the armed forces. Soviet military theory has become 
independent.” 

Thus, the idea that the individual branches of the forces, such as the tanks, 
should occupy a dominant position has always been rejected by Soviet military 
doctrine. However, this contrasts sharply with the emphasis laid on the part played 
by tanks during the last war. This contradiction becomes even clearer when we 


1 The German tank blitzkrieg strategy, in which tank forces were used independent of other 
branches of the armed forces. 

* Lieutenant General Shtromberg “Krushenie nemetskoi teorii tankovoi voiny” (The Col- 
lapse of German Tank War Theory) in Krasnaya Zvezda, Moscow, September 12, 1947. — 
Major General Shtromberg “Tankovye voiska v sovremennoi voine” (Tank Forces in Modern War), 
Moscow, 1944. 

3 Pravda, September 26, 1954. 
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consider the present structure of the Soviet land forces. Here tank and mechanized 
formations are considerably more important now than at the end of the war. 


It is known that the Soviet Army was composed of the following divisions on 
April 4, 1945: 


Infantry Divisions ......... $20 TE GE so vanarceanenaes 2 
Cavalry Divisions ......... 34 Mechanized Corps ......... 13 
Artillery Divisions ......... 40 Aviation Divisions ......... 129 
Anti-Aircraft Divisions ...... 60 


Soviet tank and mechanized corps were in essence the equivalent of the tank 
(Panzer) and mechanized (Panzer-Grenadier) divisions in the German Army. 
They were roughly two-thirds as strong as American tank divisions. In view of 
this, it is fair to equate Soviet tank and armored corps (each with about 200 T-34 
tanks) with divisions and not with corps. These large tank formations included 
motorized infantry regiments and artillery as an essential part and were able to 
carry out independent operations. They were not, however, the only tank units. 
Towards the end of the war the Soviet Army had 57-60 separate tank brigades, 
about 180 separate tank regiments and 150 self-propelled artillery regiments. In 
fact, however, these tank units corresponded only to tank battalions in the Western 
armies. There were 65 tanks in one such Soviet brigade and 41 tanks in a regiment. 
Lacking their own artillery and with very little tank-borne infantry, they were 
intended for use only in direct support of infantry. They did not, therefore, belong 
to tactical formations adapted to independent operation. 

Thus, the 38 large scale tank units (equivalent to tank divisions) accounted for 
only a small percentage of the total number of battle formations in the Soviet 
Army. The latter contained 520 infantry divisions alone.* 

Details of the present state of the Soviet Army are considerably less accurate. 
Nevertheless, disregarding sensational reports in the press, several serious and 
responsible sources reveal some information. Toward the end of 1953 there were 
170-180 divisions in the land forces of the Soviet Army. Of these one-third were 
tank and mechanized divisions. On May 24, 1954 the Deputy Commander-in- 
Chief of NATO, Field Marshal Montgomery stated officially that there were 
175 divisions in the Soviet Army. Of these 65 were fully motorized tank divisions.® 
Lieutenant Colonel James Baker-White of the British Army, writing in the 
American journal Combat Forces, March 1954, states that there are at least 
170 Soviet divisions not counting 45 artillery and anti-aircraft divisions. Among 
them there are 20 mechanized, 30 tank and 15 motorized divisions. 

Thus, at least 50-60 divisions out of the 170-180 Soviet Army divisions are 
large armored formations capable of independent operation. This indicates both 
an absolute and proportional increase in Soviet armored formations compared 
with the war time period. Apart from strengthening these operational armored 
formations, the Soviet Army has, since the war, added to each infantry division 
one regiment of medium tanks (about 50-55 T-34/85 tanks) and a battalion of 


s According to Kurt von Tippelskirch in “Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges” (History of 
the Second World War), Bonn, 1951, the Western Allies at this period had 86 divisions in Europe 
under the command of General Eisenhower. Of these 25 were armored divisions. 

5 Neue Zuercher Zeitung, May 26, 1954. 
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self-propelled guns (16-20 SU-85). Thus a total of up to 65-75 combat vehicles has 
been added to each infantry division. It therefore becomes clear that the im- 
portance of tanks in the postwar Soviet Army’s ground forces has increased. 

This increased importance of tanks is well illustrated by comparing the number 
of armored vehicles in the Soviet Army during the war and at present and also by 
considering the organizational structure which determines the technical application 
of tank forces. Towards the end of the last war, when the strain on the Soviet 
armed forces was the greatest, the Soviet tank park did not exceed 20,000-2}3,000 
vehicles, of which up to one-fifth were self-propelled guns. 

By September 1944 in tank and mechanized corps and in individual tactical 
support tank units there were: 


SS Cee es ee ee with about 11,000 Tanks 





Pe NNN ds ou nakasantaesna nc bw eu égch with about 7,000 Tanks 
153 Self-propelled Artillery Regiments ......... @@h with about 3,500 Tanks 
Ee eae PrP a Oe ane ae about 21,500 Tanks 


The maximum number of tanks in a tank brigade is 65, in a tank regiment 41 
and in a self-propelled artillery regiment from 16 to 24. Of the total number of 
tanks quoted in the above table, about 8,000 combat vehicles, that is about one- 
third, were with 38 tank and mechanized corps. These corps were long-range 
operational tank formations. In the infantry support units—6o brigades, 180 
regiments and up to 150 self-propelled artillery regiments—there were about 
14,000-16,000 tanks. At the present time the first-line tank park, that is, tanks 
which equip 170-180 regular peacetime divisions, also contains about 25,000 
combat vehicles (according to some sources up to 40,000 tanks). It is usual to 
calculate that apart from this no less than 25,000 tanks make up the tank park 
reserve. This reserve is intended to add new tank formations to the Soviet Army 
in case of mobilization. Considering that a present Soviet tank division has 240- 
260 tanks and a mechanized division 180-200 tanks, we arrive at a figure of about 
15,000 tanks for 50-60 armored divisions. This accounts for two-thirds of the 
whole tank park. There are another 6,000-7,000 combat vehicles in about 100 
infantry divisions. 

In this way, approximately the same number of combat vehicles as at war’s 
end (about 25,000) is now equipping Soviet land forces one-fourth as large. (There 
were about 700 units equivalent to a division during the war and 170-180 now). 
The distribution of combat vehicles according to their tactical application shows 
that the number of combat vehicles in operational armored formations (that is, 
independent ones) is almost twice as great now than during the war (8,000 tanks 
then and 15,000 now), thus accounting for two-thirds of all first-line combat 
vehicles. 

These figures illustrate the increase in tank forces since the war. The develop- 
ment is marked not only by the greater number of tanks in the Soviet land forces 
as a whole but also by a functional change aimed at strengthening the independent 
operational aspect of tank forces. 

Until now the figures quoted stood in sharp contrast to the official Soviet 
Army doctrine outlined above. Soviet military leaders in theory castigated the 
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“false teachings” of Western theoreticians about the predominating role of cer- 
tain branches of the forces. They underlined the value of their theory of the 
“harmonic nature” of mutual cooperation between different branches of the 
forces. But since the war these military leaders have, on the basis of their own 
combat experience, created armed forcés in which tank forces are called upon 
to play a role that “the false teachers” Fuller and Guderian could only have 
dreamed of. 


The fact that out of 170-180 Soviet divisions 50-60 are armored makes it 
evident that very favorable conditions exist for a real tank war. How, then, can 
one explain the discrepancy between official Soviet tank theory and the actual 
postwar developments? The answer is given by glancing at the development of 
the Soviet tank forces during and after the war. 

The Soviet Army was one of the first to create, in the midthirties, large tank 
formations (motor-mechanized corps) which were distinct from tank units in- 
tended for tactical cooperation with the infantry and other branches of the 
forces. The motor-mechanized corps were to play an independent part in the Red 
Army’s operations. However, the start of World War II on the Eastern Front 
showed that the Soviet Army had fallen far behind in this respect compared with 
the German Army. The Red Army’s inferiority was not of a technical nature, 
nor was it due to lack of tanks. On the testing ground of Spain in 1936-1939 So- 
viet tank models proved to be better constructed than German or Western European 
ones. In quantity, the Soviet tank park was many times superior to that of the 
Germans. The Soviets had at least 10,000 first-line tanks at the start of the war on 
the Eastern Front and 10,000 more in reserve. As early as 1939 Soviet factories 
were developing the famous T-34. This tank was so well designed that it was 
able to last out the whole war without any basic changes and compete with the 
German Tigers and Panthers in the second half of the war. The inferiority of 
the Soviet tank forces arose because incorrect tactical conclusions were drawn 
from the experience of the Spanish Civil War. 

In 1939, just before the war against Poland, the motor-mechanized corps of 
the Red Army were disbanded (there were about 7 of them, with about 500 tanks 
in each). The tanks were distributed in separate battalions to infantry formations 
of the Soviet Army as infantry support tanks. The concept that it was impossible 
for tanks to play an independent operational role on the battle field was created 
by the leading tank specialist, General Pavlov, in Spain. He was able to persuade 
both Stalin and Voroshilov of its truth; and this led to the disbanding, despite 
protests on the part of Shaposhnikov and Zhukov.® Only the exceptional suc- 
cesses of German tank formations in Poland and France during 1939-1940 forced 
the Soviet High Command hurriedly to recreate tank divisions. The start of the 
war in the East caught the Soviet Army in this stage of hasty reorganization. The far- 
reaching plans of the Soviet High Command to create 50 tank divisions during 
the hidden mobilization of 1940-41 were interrupted by the German preventive 
blow. The uncompleted formations were thrown into battle just as they were, 


® See article by Colonel Aldan and Colonel Antonov, Prizyv, Munich, 1948, No. 2 
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overtaken by events. During the first war months, the hastily created new for- 
mations perished as did also the greater part of the separate tank battalions 
attached to infantry divisions. They were wiped out by the numerically inferior 
but more maneuverable Gerran tank divisions, which were capable of long range 
operations. Although German official reports of Soviet tanks destroyed were 
somewhat exaggerated,’ yet the fact remains that by the end of 1941° all large 
Soviet tank formations were destroyed and disbanded because of losses sustained. 


In all these tank blitzkrieg operations, German tank wedges penetrated deeply, 
isolating and surrounding whole sectors of the Soviet front. They then destroyed 
these sectors with concentric blows delivered by tank forces on the flanks and 
in the rear, and by the German infantry in the front. However, in these opera- 
tions the substance of the German Army’s tank force was also destroyed. The 
German Army started the campaign with only 2,500 tanks, with a few hundred 
tanks in reserve and a monthly production of about 100 tanks (1,000 tanks were 
produced during the whole of 1941).® At the beginning of the Battle of Moscow 
in 1941 the German Army’s tank divisions were considerably smaller, having 
been reduced in continual battles and by the wearing-out of equipment in the 
vast spaces of Russia. The winter campaign immobilized German equipment, 
which was ill adapted to the severe climate. Because of this, the appearance of 
new separate tank brigades from the Ural and Far Eastern reserves, equipped 
with new T-34/A tanks, played an important role in stabilizing the Soviet front 
in the Battle of Moscow, although these brigades were smaller than before the 
war. (Soviet Guards Tank Units date from this period. The 4th Tank Brigade of 
Katukov, which became the rst Guards Tank Brigade, was formed in the Urals.) 
One can date from this time the firm decision of the Soviet High Command to 
start forming new large tank formations to add to the infantry support tank 
battalions. As a result of losses sustained, the Soviet tank units had inevitably 
been reduced to battalions. 


The creation of large operational tank formations required a long time, 
despite the rapid increase in the Soviet tank park as a result of new production. 
In the beginning, the front swallowed up new tank production to create infantry 
support tank units and replace losses. Not before the fall of 1942 was the Soviet 
High Command able to accumulate sufficient reserves to create the large tank 
formations, tank and mechanized corps. The latter first went into action in the 
Soviet Army’s counter-attack at Stalingrad on November 19, 1942. From this 
time onwards these large tank formations gradually increased in number. By 
summer 1944 up to 25 Soviet tank and £13 mechanized corps (not including the 
infantry support tank brigades and regiments), joined together in 6 tank armies 


7 According to German official reports, by October 3, 1941, 18,000 Soviet tanks had been 
captured or destroyed (Keesing Archiv, 1941). Soviet sources admit the loss by October 6, 1941, 
of 7,000 tanks. (TASS report, October 6, 1941.) 

8 According to “Kriegsgliederung der Roten Armee” (Oberkommando des Heeres. General- 
stab des Heeres. Abteilung Fremde Heere, Ost IIc, 1944, Merkblatt 11/6, Priifungs-Nr. 0386, 
Geheimarchiv) 35 Soviet tank divisions were destroyed and 30 disbanded due to losses sustained. 


® Heinz Guderian, Erinnerungen eines Soldaten, Heidelberg, 1951. 
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with the corresponding army support, took part in all the large scale offensive 
operations.'® 

From the tactical point of view, the use of tank brigades and regiments at- 
tached to infantry formations conformed closely to the pattern of close coopera- 
tion between tanks and other type of forces worked out before the war. However, 
the operational use of large tank formations met with great difficulties. 


Tank and mechanized corps were an organic whole composed of tanks, artil- 
lery, auxiliary and rear services as follows: 


Tank Corps (Summer 1944) 


Tank Brigades (with 65 tanks in each, making a total of 195 tanks) 

Motorized Infantry Brigade (3 Infantry Battalions, 1 Mortar Battalion and 1 Artillery 
Battalion) 

Self-propelled Artillery Regiment (4 Batteries with a total of 16 85 mm guns) 
Anti-Tank Gun Regiment (6 Batteries with a total of 24 76 mm guns) 
Anti-Aircraft Regiment (4 Batteries with a total of 16 37 mm guns) 

Mortar Regiment (6 Companies with a total of 36 120 mm mortars) 

“Katyusha” Rocket Launcher Battalion (2 Batteries with a total of 8 rocket guns 
Anti-Tank Battalion (4 Batteries with a total of 16 45 mm guns) 

Reconnaissance Battalion (13 armored cars) 

Motorcycle Battalion 

Signal Battalion 

1 Engineer Battalion 

Various Supply Services 

Total: 195 Tanks, 10,500 Men. 

Mechanized Corps (Summer 1944) 


3 Mechanized Brigades (each having 3 Motorized Infantry Battalions and 1 Tank 
Regiment with 41 tanks) 

1 Tank Brigade (65 tanks) 

Total: 188 Tanks, 16,000 Men. 


— ww 


All other units and the artillery are the same as in a tank corps. 


The lack of technical resources to equip these armored formations had an 
effect on the technical capacity of tank and mechanized corps. Such a thing as 
the lack of radio communication at tank company level (only the tanks of com- 
pany commanders, and those of platoon commanders in exceptional cases, had 
radio) made battle control difficult. There were high losses, too, because tanks 
crowded together in battle formation in order to follow their company com- 
mander’s visual signals. The lack of good bridges restricted operations to an area 
limited by the first large water barrier. When an intact permanent crossing could 
not be taken it was necessary to await the arrival of the engineers. The chief 
handicap was the lack of motor vehicles for the infantry. It was left so far behind 
by the armored corps when attacking, that synchronization in maneuvering be- 
tween the fast-moving tank forces and the slow-moving infantry became im- 
possible. 

While the Soviet tank forces successfully broke through the German front 
and prevented the war in the East becoming static during its second half, they 

10 The 25 tank corps contained 75 tank brigades and 25 self-propelled artillery regiments. 
The 13 mechanized corps contained 13 tank brigades, 39 tank regiments and 13 self-propelied 
artillery regiments. 








proved incapable of rapid and long range exploitation of their-success. It was 
only Hitler’s strategy of refusing to retreat for tactical reasons, thus setting his 
forces the impossible task of static defense, which ensured the Soviet Army a 
number of successful encirclement operations. These operations (Stalingrad, Kor- 
sun-Shevchenkovskii, Yassy-Kishinev, Belorussia and Budapest) are the most 
creditable successes of the Soviet Army and its tank forces. It is of interest to 
note that the German blitzkrieg tank operations up to the fall of 1942 penetrated 
on the average from 400 to 500 km, and each took from two to three weeks. 
The Soviet Army’s offensive operations, however, from the end of 1942 to the end 
of 1944, did not penetrate more than 200 to 250 km each and lasted considerably 
longer than those of the German Army. It was only during the 1945 opera- 
tions—the advance from the Vistula to the Oder and the Manchurian campaign 
against the Japanese in August 1945—that Soviet tank forces equalled the Ger- 
man pace. (Tank forces from Konev’s and Zhukov’s front traversed about 400 km 
from the Vistula to the Oder in 20-22 days). The increased maneuverability of 
the Soviet Army and especially of the tank forces is the result of the increased 
use of motor transport in the supply services and in the rear as well as better com- 
munications. This is because Lend-Lease supplies had accumulated and because 
the enemy’s morale and equipment were deteriorating. 

Thus it was lack of equipment for the tank forces and for the whole Army 
and not the will of the military leaders that reduced the Red Army’s tank forces 
to operating only in conjunction with other branches of the armed forces. They 
were forced to adapt their operations to the slow tempo of the infantry. Forced 
so to do by circumstances, Soviet military theory during the war proclaimed the 
theory of the “harmonic nature” of the application of tank forces, that is, their 
use in close cooperation with other branches of the forces. However, despite the 
harmonic theory, a tendency to create large armored formations capable of in- 
dependent operations shows up very clearly in the development of Soviet tank 


forces during the past war. 
* 


Postwar developments in the Soviet tank forces—now the basic branch of 
the Army—started with their tactical reorganization. First of all the names 
“tank corps” and “mechanized corps” were abolished. They became known as 
divisions, thus being placed on the same footing as an echelon. This was in keep- 
ing with their tactical significance. The regrouping of tank and mechanized 
divisions introduced considerable changes into their organizations, especially 
strengthening their capacity for independent operations. 

These measures were preceded by lively discussions at the top levels of the 
Army about the part to be played by tank forces in future operations. Although 
these discussions, in the form of reports made by responsible leaders of the tank 
forces in the Frunze, Voroshilov and Stalin Academies (the latter for the armored 
forces), were not published, the main ideas under discussion became known. The 
increased power of anti-tank guns and shells and the appearance towards war’s 
end of an effective individual anti-tank rocket weapon (the German Faust- 
patronen and the American Bazookas) as well as the increased importance of 
low-altitude air attacks in anti-tank operations made the Soviet military leaders 
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wonder whether tanks in general had not outlived their usefulness and whether 

they were not outmoded as a means of operational maneuvering in particular. 

This last question was of great importance since the part played by infantry 

support tanks was evident. The postwar evolution of the Soviet Army shows 

that the discussion was won by those wanting the tank forces to retain their 
operational significance. In the Soviet Army large tank formations were increased 
in number until they comprised almost one-third of all line divisions. Tank units 
also were added as an integral part to all infantry divisions. Indirect evidence 
of this is provided by the fact that Marshal Rotmistrov, who is well known for 
his theoretical and practical knowledge of the operational use of tanks, continues 
as the head of the Academy for Armored Forces, which turns out the higher 

Soviet tank officers. 

Marshal Rotmistrov’s ideas on the use of tank forces may be clearly ex- 
pressed as follows: 

1. A decisive role belongs to tanks in advancing and attacking, although no 
one branch of the forces can achieve final victory without the cooperation 
of the other branches. 

. A decisive role is played by tanks in advancing; they can break through 
the enemy’s defensive zone, thus turning a tactical break-through into an 
operational one. 

. Tanks should not limit their action to work only in close cooperation with 
the other branches of the forces (especially the slow-moving infantry), 
without regard to the type of maneuver or to the particular stage of an 
operation."! 

While the first two points deal with cooperation between tanks and the 
other branches of the forces (that is, with tanks as infantry support units), the 
third point clearly deals with the independent, operational use of tank for- 
mations. Until now this principle was not official. It was followed by Rotmistrov 
and several other tank specialists (such as General Volsky) writing in the leading 
military journals of the armed forces Voennaya Mysl and Tankist but was not 
yet obligatory. However, Colonel General Poluboyarov, states officially: “We 
now have tank and mechanized units which can operate both together with other 
branches of the forces and independently.”"* Here, for the first time, the postwar 
development of tank war theory is summed up. The independent use of large 
tank formations is now becoming an official concept. An analysis of the present 
organization of the Soviet Army’s land forces also shows that the tank forces 
are now intended to carry out two tasks: cooperation with other branches of 
the forces and independent operations. 

The first task is resolved by adding as an integral part to each infantry divi- 
sion a tank regiment (50-55 tanks type T-34/85 or of the new type T-43) and 


te 


i) 





11 Marshal Rotmistrov, Tanki—reshayushchaya sila v nastuplenii (Tanks—the Decisive Force 
when Attacking), Voennaya Mysl, Moscow, 1946, No. 8. 

12 Article Na strazhe mirnogo truda sovetskogo naroda (Defending the Peaceful Work of the 
Soviet People), Pravda, September 26, 1954. 





a battalion of self-propelled artillery (16 to 20 SU-100 mm guns with self-pro- 
pelled mountings). Apart from this, several separate heavy tank regiments have 
been created with 40 to 50 heavy IS-III tanks each. These are a reserve for the 
High Command to reinforce infantry support tanks at decisive sectors during an 
advance. 


To accomplish the second task, tank and mechanized divisions have been 
created which include tanks, infantry carried by armored transport, and self- 
propelled artillery including rocket artillery. The difference between tank divi- 
sions and mechanized divisions lies in the different combination of tanks, infantry 
and artillery. In a tank division there are relatively less infantry and artillery but 
more tanks. The balance between these separate elements is better maintained in 
a mechanized division, as there are fewer tanks compared with a tank division. 
This is illustrated in the following tables: 


Tank Division (1951) 

3 Regiments of Medium Tanks, Type T-34 (T-43) 
1 Regiment of Heavy Tanks, Type IS-III 
t Motorized Infantry Regiment 
t Mortar Regiment equipped with 120 mm mortars 
1 Howitzer Battalion equipped with 122 mm howitzers 
1 Anti-Aircraft Regiment 
1 “Katyusha” Rocket Launcher Battalion 
Various Supply Services. 
Total: 250 Tanks, 10,500 Men. 

Mechanized Division (1951) 
3 Mechanized Regiments (each with 2 Motorized Battalions and 1 Tank Battalion) 
1 Regiment of Heavy Tanks, Type IS-III 
1 Regiment of Medium Tanks, Type T-34 (T-43) 
1 Mortar Regiment (120 mm) 
1 Howitzer Regiment (122 mm) 
1 Anti-Aircraft Regiment 
1 “Katyusha” Rocket Launcher Battalion 
Various Supply Services. 
Total: 180 Tanks, 12,500 Men. 

Of the 10,500 men in a tank division only about 2,000 are infantry. These 
divisions are best used to attack and break through the enemy’s defense lines. A 
mechanized division has 180 to 200 tanks and up to 12,500 men. Such a division 
forms a more flexible combination of tank units (tank regiments and battalions), 
motorized infantry and heavy artillery. It is best adapted to independent opera- 
tions when exploiting an operational break-through deep in the rear of the enemy 
made by tank divisions. When tank and mechanized divisions are combined in 
mechanized armies (two or three mechanized divisions and one or two tank divi- 
sions) they form large tank formations capable of independent operations. Out 
of the five Soviet armies stationed in the Eastern Zone of Germany three are 
mechanized armies of this type. 

In their writings, Western military specialists have often analyzed and evalu- 
ated the organizational and tactical advantages and shortcomings of the Soviet 
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tank forces compared with their Western counterparts.'® Their conclusions con- 
cerning the positive side of the Soviet tank forces are correct: the equipment is 
excellent (tanks and self-propelled artillery are very well constructed) the system 
of organization is good and permits the effective use of personnel and equip- 
ment, tactical concepts of the use of tank forces are healthy and the higher- 
ranking officers have considerable battle experience. Construction data on the 
basic Soviet tank and self-propelled artillery types, shows them to be equal to 
the latest American and British types (such as the British Centurion IIT and Caer- 
narvon and the American Patton series, N-46, 47 and 48). The medium Soviet 
tanks T-34/85 and, in particular, the T-43’s which replaced them, the heavy 
tanks KV and IS-III, the self-propelled guns type SU-85, SU-100, SU-122 and 
SU-249 (probably SU-203 as well) have fire power, armor, ammunition capa- 
city, mobility, effective range and economy which are not inferior to the latest 
Western types. The heavy tank IS-III remains even today the outstanding tank 
of its class. The use of diesel rather than gasoline engines makes all Soviet tanks 
less vulnerable, as they are not as potentially inflamable in battle as are Western 
types. This advantage was clearly illustrated during the last war. 

In 1953 the Soviet Union produced from 5,500 to 6,500 tanks and 10,000 
armored infantry carriers.'* The figure usually quoted, 60,000 tanks since the 
war, is exaggerated. All the necessary steps have been taken to ensure a rapid 
conversion of the tank industry in the event of war. More than 20 tank factories 
can go over to full production in case of need, and up to 100 reserve factories 
now engaged in other work can produce tanks. This has been done by using the 
connection between the tank industry and the automobile and agricultural 
machinery industries as well as by the “diffuse” tank production method. This 
method consists in the retention of tank workshops at all the reserve factories, 
where tank production is continued on a small scale, in order to have a skeleton 
staff of specialists if the need to expand arises. At the same time the designing of 
new tanks and the improvement of existing types continue as part of the pre- 
parations for any future war. 

During the last war the Soviet tank industry sent about 100,000 tanks and 
self-propelled guns to the front (Soviet figures, which quote a yearly output 
during the last three war years of 30,000 combat vehicles, are somewhat ex- 
aggerated).'® In addition to this, about 10,000 tanks were received from the Bri- 
tish and Americans under Lend-Lease (Western sources quote 10,000 as the figure, 
Soviet sources about 9,000. The difference is explained by the fact that the 
Soviet figure gives the number of tanks which actually reached the Red Army). 
Including the prewar tank park (10,000 first line machines and 10,000 in reserve) 


13 The excellent works Red Army Today by Colonel Ely, Baltimore, Pa., 1951 and Soviet 
Military Doctrine by R. Garthoff, Allen and Unwin, London, 1954, deserve special mention in 
this connection. 

144 John Baker-White, “The Armies of Communism” in Combat Forces, Washington, March 
1954. — Bem Willems, “Les potentiels de guerre de part et d’autre du rideau de fer”, in L’Armée- 
La Nation, Brussels, 1954, No. 1. 

4% The tank industry’s production in the years 1940-1944 is given in the journal L’Arméc 
La Nation, Brussels, 1954, No. 1. The figures are: 1940, 3,750 (change-over to the new type T-}34); 
1941, 10,000; 1942, 20,000; 194}, 30,000; 1944, 30,000. 
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the Soviet Army expended about 100,000 machines during the war, since at the 
end of the war only 25,000 combat vehicles were left. In other words, during 
each year of the war the Soviet Union had to replace completely its available 
tank park of 20,000 to 25,000 combat vehicles. It is difficult to say how many 
were lost in battle und how many were worn out mechanically. Official Soviet 
history states that 70,000 German tanks were destroyed. It is known, however, 
that German tank production during the whole war did not exceed 50,000 tanks, 
and these were expended on all fronts.® Because of this we can assume that the 
false figure of 70,000 German tanks destroyed by the Soviet Army is meant to 
cover up the loss by the Soviet Army during the whole war of approximately 
that figure. This assumption is further supported by the probability that out of 
100,000 tanks put out of action about one-third would normally be disabled due 
to the wearing out of mechanical parts. 

These general considerations force the Soviet leaders to ensure the rapid 
development of their tank industry. They cannot afford to accumulate in peace- 
time a superfluous quantity of tanks which would become more obsolete each 
year. As indicated above, Western specialists consider that the Soviet Union has 
25,000 first line tanks and another 25,000 to 40,000 in reserve. Thus, the Soviet 
Union has enough for two years of war at the same rate as the last one. 

For these reasons it must be admitted that the Soviet tank industry is at 
present well organized and its planning well thought out. 

Not so logical, however, as the research into the positive side of the Soviet 
tank forces are Western analyses of the shortcomings of these forces. They consist 
of such things as, for example: shortcomings in the organization of the large Soviet 
tank formations compared with contemporary American tank divisions; weak- 
ness in auxiliary services and supply services in the rear; insufficient radio and 
fire control equipment; and, lastly, shortcomings in tank warfare theory because, 
as a result of rigid centralization, commanders of the medium-size echelons are 
not allowed to use their initiative. None of these shortcomings except the last 
one are, however, organic in nature. Since the war persistent efforts have been 
made to eliminate them, and these efforts are beginning to show results. There 
are organizational shortcomings in the unbalanced combination of the various 
units in Soviet tank divisions. But while there is only a handful of model 
American divisions, the more primitive Soviet divisions are much more numerous. 
Intensive motorization of the Soviet Army is gradually remedying the lack of 
motor transport in auxiliary services. Considerable progress is being made in 
radio equipment. By now all combat vehicles have probably been equipped with 
new types of radio receivers and transmitters. Descriptions of exercises and 
maneuvers show that careful training of tank personnel is eliminating the organic 
weaknesses of Soviet tank crews in action. They are being taught to adapt them- 
selves to the ground while driving. (War experience shows that the Russian 
soldier’s ability to camouflage himself and to adapt himself to the terrain tends 
to vanish when he is in a closed combat vehicle.) They are taught how to control 





16 Ben Williams, L’Armée-La Nation, Brussels, 1954, No. 1. See also Bilanz des zweiten 
Weltkrieges, Heidelberg, 1953. 
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fire from a moving tank, to develop swift reactions to unforseen situations and 
to look after mechanical equipment. The above mentioned theory, that is, the 
use of tanks for independent operations, is evidence of a capacity to assimilate 
fully the experience of the past war despite the “harmonic” theory which was 
foisted on the tank forces by their Stalinist leaders. 

The Soviet Army’s tank forces are the best of all the branches of the Soviet 
land forces and constitute their real striking force. If a war broke out, then, the 
opponents of the USSR would meet Soviet tank forces much better in quality 
than during the last war and considerably greater in number. 

There are, however, two basic weaknesses which effect the Soviet Army in 
general and the tank forces in particular. These weaknesses are caused on the one 
hand by the political structure of the Army and on the other by the military 
application of a new type of energy: the atomic weapon. 

The first weakness was very evident during the whole of the last war and is 
just as evident now. It is constraint in action and fear of taking the initiative 
and responsibility among commanders of intermediate echelons, that is, from 
battalion commanders to divisional commanders inclusive. These, of course, are 
the very men who are engaged in actual combat. The Soviet political system is 
rigidly centralized and punishes every failure. There is also a tendency for 
superior officers to lay the blame for failure on subordinates. 

This system cannot, of course, foster initiative, despite all the official de- 
clarations and regulations. The position would only change if the whole political 
and social regime of the Soviet Union were changed. 

The atomic weapon introduces a second factor in no way favorable to the 
Soviets. Even if the USSR does not lag behind :n the tactical use of this weapon 
on the battlefield, its tactical application requires the revolutionizing of troop 
concentration and combat methods and of methods of exploiting success. The 
chief advantage of the Soviet Army—enormous numbers of men, the ability 
to mass troops rapidly and to aim striking forces in a decisive direction—is now 
largely nullified by the threat presented by tactical atomic weapons. We cannot 
give details of the revolutionary changes which will be necessary, for they are 
being worked out very tentatively and slowly even in the West. We can, how- 
ever, state now the chief requirement for adapting tactics to the new type of 
military operations. It consists of the following: there must be commanders of 
medium size formations who are capable of initiative and independent thought. 
They must be able to react swiftly and independently to unforeseen situations. 
This would affect the very officers who at present are allowed the least initiative 
in the Soviet military hierarchy. 

Another disadvantage of the centralized Soviet system compared with the 
West is that military theory is worked out only on the basis of instructions from 
above, without the participation of a free military press and a free exchange of 
ideas. (Incorrect conclusions drawn by Soviet leaders during the last war concern- 
ing the use of tank forces cost them very dearly, as pointed out above). 

This is the basic weakness of the Soviet Army’s imposing tank forces, a weak- 
ness which is deep rooted and organic. 








Soviet Coal 


A. POLEZHAEV 


Soviet leaders are very disturbed by the state of the Soviet coal industry and 
its slow rate of development. In this connection Miners’ Day, which has been 
celebrated the last Sunday in August since 1948, was marked by a press cam- 
paign, headed by Pravda, criticizing the Soviet coal industry. This campaign was 
continuing as late as October 10 when the newspaper carried an editorial which 
again dealt with the coal industry of the Soviet Union. 


Although the coal industry’s plan was fulfilled in 1952, 1953* and the first 
seven months of this year, the Soviet press is now stating quite openly that suf- 
ficient coal is not being mined to satisfy the immediate needs of the Soviet Union. 
Apart from this, the government is not only demanding that the present coal 
needs of the national economy be satisfied but also that the coal industry should 
precede all other branches of industry in creating economic and strategic fuel 
reserves. To induce miners to increase coal output, Pravda has been forced once 
again to underline the importance of coal. To this end the newspaper has even 
appealed to the authority of Lenin: “In the development of heavy industry and 
of the national economy as a whole,” Pravda exhorts its readers, “an excep- 
tionally important part is being played by the coal industry. Without the coal 
industry modern industry as a whole becomes inconceivable. Coal is to industry 
what bread is to man.” 

The serious misgivings of the press, the mouthpiece of Party and govern- 
ment, are not without foundation. The percentage of coal used in the USSR, 
compared with other fuels, is constantly increasing, as the following table 
shows (Reference No. 16): 


Different Types of Fuel Used in the USSR 


In Percentages 


ES a eon eee mete 54-7 §9-4 69.5 71.9 75.6 


RN ea ei, ines i 30.2 19.9 13.6 13-9 9.7 
Ng eats oie daa ci aiid as SE oie 1.0 3.7 5.8 6.2 6.2 
Esa rei erahas ab Rit ha 14.1 17.0 11.0 7.9 6.3 
DUOONEGROD 255 d0ce oe xs 4x ies 1.4 
EISELE RS OR fe LE Sa ae 0.1 0.1 0.8 


It is evident from the above that as long ago as 1950, 75“¢ of all fuel con- 
sumed in the Soviet Union was coal. In the last four years this percentage has 
become even greater. 

In his pre-election speech of February 9, 1946, Stalin demanded that the coal 
industry produce s00 million tons of coal each year in order to avoid a fuel 
crisis and to ensure raw material supplies for certain branches of the chemical 
industry. To carry out Stalin’s instructions the Soviet coal industry has to travel 
a long and hard road, since in 1928 after the rehabilitation of industry only 


c 


* In 1953 99.40% of the plan was fulfilled. 
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35-3 million tons of coal were mined. This was only a little more than the 1913 
level of 29.05 million tons. This is made clear by the following table: 


Yearly Soviet Coal Output 


(In Millions of Tons) 


EQAZ ccccccccsccsesssess 32.00 1947 182.0 
Dt <cchawtenn veeseed aan 35-30 1949 235.30 
SS  canKkocdedtesncanseve 64.33 RE: cnr eencussaseaeanes 250.00 
OGD 6 cceeaccnnnevesesws 75-99 PEE o.cndecs ee badseannen See 
1937 128.00 oe 320.00 
1940 166.00 PUES. sae ccccocssiwsss 346.00 
Ec dadenkeetheetenreen 148.00 T1OSS 370.0 


Expected approximate result. 

+ Planned result. 

Judging by the 8.2% increase in output during the first six months of 1954 
compared with 195}, it may be estimated that the Soviet coal industry will pro- 
duce not less than 346 million tons of coal in 1954. This makes it possible for 
the Second Five Year Plan to attain on schedule the 370 million tons planned. 
But even then, each year the USSR will be 130 million tons of coal short of the 
figure quoted by Stalin. Moreover, the Soviet press makes it clear that the level 
of coal output as determined by the current Five Year Plan no longer satisfies 
the Kremlin because of the changed international situation and increased strategic 
demands. Under strong Party and government pressure it is likely that there 
will be a considerable increase in the 1955 coal output. If despite many diffi- 
culties, the Soviet coal industry can achieve this, then there is reason to believe 
that towards the end of the Third Postwar Five Year Plan (i.e. in 1960) the 
USSR will achieve a yearly output of 500 million tons. Thus, the Soviet Union 
would approach the 1952 US level of output, which was 514 million tons. 
However, despite all measures being taken by the Soviet coal industry, any 
further increase in output is doubtful because of the many difficulties involved. 

These difficulties are mainly the following: During World War II the USSR 
redoubled its efforts to transfer the focal point of its industry beyond the Urals. 
Since the war this policy has been continued. Mainly concerned are the key 
branches of heavy industry, among them coal. In the coal industry the measures 
indicated are shown to be due not only to economic and strategic reasons but 
also to the fact that the main coal resources of the USSR are located in the 
Asiatic regions. 

The last official estimate of the world’s coal resources was made by the Inter- 
national Geological Congress, held in Moscow in 1937. Its calculations indicate 
that the Soviet Union has coal resources of 1,654 billion tons. In the 17 years 
since the congress was held, new coal deposits have been discovered in the USSR. 
There is reason to believe that the Soviet Union’s present coal resources exceed 
the above figure and comprise more than 2,000 billion tons. Of the 1,654 billion 
tons of coal resources in 1937, 1,481 billion tons were located in the eastern 
regions. 








Coal Deposits in the USSR 


(Billion Tons) 


Asiatic Regions 


Pe... .sesebackdsesssibeese inks Ae 
I a ee aig ; 81 
IIIT oc sat Bea ia lansing a $3 
IEEE Te 43 
ere atone dee ek hal tera sa 42 
OEE Wiica us tay eeeehedecei ennaw nan 21 
DL tacacdsiedeenssasiachasetsseses <2 
Other Asiatic Regions of the USSR ............ 764 

EE icon aWaa wh ace yd weeds ansana eee 


European Regions 





SN eas a Tarte ihe io A 90 

DD ENED chntitinticesanedacendsaenncenss 60 

Other European Regions of the USSR ....... oe 
EL -ionu-dnaviy eet on geenee sam cee 173 


Since then the relative figures of coal resources in the Asiatic and European 
parts of the USSR have changed even more in favor of the eastern part. This is 
because coal has been found in large areas in northern Siberia around the rivers 
Yenisei and Lena and their numerous tributaries. Thus, the transfer of the coal 
production center to the East, despite many difficulties in opening up the new 
coal-fields, is characteristic of the Soviet coal industry. This transfer is deter- 
mined by three factors: 1) strategic reasons, 2) the location of other branches of 
industry, 3) coal resources. 

The following table shows how this transfer process is going on (Reference 
No. 12): 

Coal Deposits and Their Location in the USSR 


(In Percentages of Total Yearly Output 





Basins and Regions 1913 1928 1932 1937 1940 1950 
DR ak cena a cepa naw eo a 86.9 77.0 69.7 60.6 §1.§ 35.2 
NN PPE ee ere ee 1.0 3.2 4.0 5-9 6.0 9.6 
ER re eee 4.2 5.6 4.9 6.3 
DE. icin dis a daennse enn 2.7 7.4 11.2 13.9 
Eastern Siberian .............. 1.9 2.9 3.8 4.0 
Par Eastern ....- a 1.2 3.0 3-5 3-7 
DEE. cttas kets aeeens kes - - 1.1 3-1 - - 
Central Asiatic a eraeeareies 0.§ 0.6 1.1 0.7 
CR INE acon sueae ie aatecn 0.6 0.7 1.8 42.§% $5.2" 
PD Snsvcnancnwnnione 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 00.0 


The sum of the first column is given as 100 in the original Soviet source although it actually 
adds up to only 99%. Most likely the figure for “Other Regions” should read 1.6. 

* These figures represent a total for the Urals, Kuznetsk, Eastern Siberian, Far Eastern, 
Karaganda, Central Asiatic and the “Other Regions.” Individual figures are not available. 


The table shows that the former coal-bearing regions of the European part 
of the USSR, especially the Donets Basin, are rapidly losing their importance 
while the Asiatic coal-fields are growing in significance. For example, while in 
1928 the Donets Basin produced 77% of all coal mined in the USSR, in 1940 it 
produced 51.5% and in 1950 only 35.2%. Thus, in 22 years the importance of 
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the Donets Basin has diminished by more than half. During the same period the 
comparative importance of the Asiatic coal-fields has increased from 20% in 
1928 to 42.5% in 1940 and 55.2% in 1950. In the last four years this percentage 
has grown even higher, reaching not less than 60% this year (1954). Only 40% 
now remains in the European regions. In terms of production this means that 
about 208 million tons will be mined this year east of the Urals and 138 million 
tons in European Russia. 

World War II set in motion this process of shifting the focal point of the coal 
industry eastwards. During the war 1,135 Soviet coal mines were destroyed in 
the European part of the USSR. They had a total annual output of more than 
100 million tons. To counteract these losses, coal mines with an output of 
73 million tons per year were rehabilitated and brought into use in the Asiatic 
regions during 1942, 1943, and 1944. During 1943 and 1944 in the liberated 
regions of the USSR, 1,047 large and small coal mines with a yearly output of 
44 million tons were re-opened. Thus, at the war’s end in 1945, the Asiatic 
regions were already bearing the main burden of supplying industry and trans- 
port with coal. Although the Donets Basin was rebuilt fairly quickly after the 
war, and although it reached its prewar output (in 1950, 88 million tons as com- 
pared with 85.5 million tons in 1940), its comparative importance was irrevoc- 
ably lost (from 51.5% down to 35.2%). At present this percentage is even lower. 

In the postwar years the yearly increase in output has been achieved, both 
in the Asiatic and European regions, mainly by building new mines. This is 
because productivity in the old coal mines is increasing very slowly despite 
increased mechanization. Out of the annual increase in output of 20 to 24 million 
tons, even the most conservative estimates attribute 15 to 17 million tons to the 
new mines. Thus, the chief factor controlling the growth in coal output is now 
the building of new mines and the rehabilitation of existing ones. 


However, capital construction in the Soviet Union suffers from all the short- 
comings inherent in Soviet building. According to the journal Master Uglya, 
No. 6, June 1954, from 1947 to 1953, 66 billion rubles were spent on capital 
construction in the coal industry. For the same purpose 14 billion rubles were 
allotted to building new mines and pits in the Kuznetsk, Karaganda, Ural, Cen- 
tral Asiatic, Pechora, Donets and other Soviet coal-fields in 1954. 


Pravda, in its editorial of October 10, 1945, states clearly: 


The further development of the coal industry depends to a great extent on the 
builders, on timely putting new mines and pits into operation. Meanwhile, many 
mine-building trusts and administrations are not carrying out construction plans for 
enterprises, dwelling houses and recreation buildings. They are also late in putting 
new mines into operation. 


The journal Ugol, No. 8, August 1954, paints an even darker picture of the 
situation at the new mine construction sites: 


To solve the problem of increasing coal output, much depends on iraproving 
capital construction... The plan for opening up new mines and pits is not being 
carried out. Many of the enterprises being brought into use are to a great extent 
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unfinished. Considerable shortcomings occur even in the organization of building 
work. Technical equipment is badly used. Work schedules and building projects are 
not yet being used as the basis of construction technique and organization. The 
building of individual projects is often not coordinated with the execution of certain 
types of work. This prevents the creation of an organized labor system and leads 
to longer building periods and the lowering of labor productivity. In many cases the 
building work of many organizations is not only slow but costly. Year after year 
the task of diminishing building costs set by the Ministry of the Coal Industry is 
not being fulfilled. In 1953 alone, building organizations incurred losses to the 
extent of 939 million rubles, exceeding the estimated cost of building. This can no 
longer be tolerated. Any further increase in coal output means a considerable 
improvement in the capital construction of mines and the opening up of many more 
mines and pits than at present. 


It is characteristic that mines are being unsatisfactorily built not only in the 
Asiatic regions, where new areas have to be developed at the same time, but 
also in the coal-fields of European Russia, especially the Donets Basin. In a long 
article entitled “Why Mine Building Lags Behind“, Pravda of July 12, 1954 
writes: 

Coal mines are being brought into use much later than the planned dates, often 
with many sections unfinished. This holds up the increase in coal production. The 
Ministry of the Coal Industry has not yet been able to reduce to any extent the time 
needed for building. On the contrary, many mines which should have started 
production last year will begin working only this year. A few will start production 
as late as 1955 and 1956. The funds for capital construction in the coal fields are 
not being properly allocated. The plan for opening coal mines in the last three 
years has been constantly frustrated. 


As in other industrial constructions in the USSR, the chief shortcomings 
originate in the higher echelons, that is in Soviet government organs, in the 
Ministry of the Coal Industry, in the combines and trusts. All of these should 
supply the building sites with projects and estimates. In this connection Pravda 
reports that: 


Work to supply constructions with essential blueprints and estimates is very 
badly organized. It is completely inadmissible that there should be, as yet, no 
approved documentation for many coal mines which are being built under the 1954 
plan. It was essential to confirm and approve this documentation not later than the 
last quarter of 1953. The flagrant violation of the procedure for supplying con- 
structions with these documents has, during the last three years, become a general 
practice. This usually means that work schedules for the new mines are disrupted. 


Construction work itself is being carried on very slowly. The monthly rate 
at which vertical shafts, horizontal and sloping mine workings are bored, has 
decreased. Thus, the average speed of boring drifts and slopes in the Stalinshakh- 
tostroi Combine during 1953 was lower than in 1952. Here, a situation similar 
to that of coal extraction prevails. Despite much-publicized high figures, average 
speeds are in fact quite low. While sinking vertical mine shafts—the most 
important mine workings—certain show-piece construction sites have sunk 
as much as 100—120 linear meters of shaft. However, the average monthly rate 
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for this type of work for the whole Donets Basin in 1953 was only 18 linear 
meters. Because of this, an enormous discrepancy exists between record-setting 
times and average ones. This is clearly shown in the following table (Reference 
No. 10): 


Time Required to Construct Coal Mines with Different Outputs 


Annual Output of Mine Record Average 
Up to SD cp sGunddneniesanwen ons 4.5 months 12.2 months 

De <a) aaenekeaceeeeeeeweckie - « 15.1 » 

PE i Kabudicenueesbeessceece 32 » 23-3» 

SD we «(Nan eeeeneekssuseesenens 10.0 » 25.0 » 

eae ee eee ee eee 428 =« 30.0» 

Se 6 «kwh ndeekeke heeneneeiens 22 » 30.0 » 

CE inandskenbcsraesoceesins 842 »« 41.8 - 

PD: @ snéesedssaddaevanncncane 16.0 , 81.8 » 

ee 43.0 . 91.8 » 


The average construction time for Open Pits, having an annual average output of 900,000 tons, 
was 23.4 months. 


The building times set for coal mines by the government are usually dis- 
rupted at the very beginning. The Ministry of the Coal Industry is at fault here. 
Building preparations for each mine should take from six to eight months, but 
in practice this time is frequently exceeded. The preparatory period lasts as long 
as 16—20 months, and even then actual construction often begins without the 
necessary equipment. This slows down the rate of work. 


At all stages of construction the work is done by poorly qualified workers. 
Pravda is forced to admit that: 


The Ministry for the Coal Industry is not taking the necessary steps to keep 
workers at the construction sites. It would be difficult to find any branch of industry 
other than coal where there is such a high turnover of building workers. The Ministry 
does little to provide housing for workers and construction specialists, or to improve 
their living conditions. 


It an attempt to pass on responsibility, personnel administration has ex- 
panded considerably in all sections of the coal industry, especially at the building 
sites. This expansion means that fewer personnel are employed underground and 
on surface construction. Consequently, almost half of all the engineering tech- 
nicians have joined the staff of directorates, trusts and combines. The confused 
bureaucratic setup at the sites and the great number of building organizations, 
most of which are on a small scale, complicates labor direction. For example, in 
one combine alone, the Stalinshakhtostroi in the Donets Basin, there are at 
present 11 trusts with a yearly labor turnover of over 100 million rubles, which 
have 85 building directorates subordinate to them with a yearly turnover of 
more than ro million rubles. The unwieldy structure of building organizations 
means that time gained on sinking vertical shafts is completely lost when hori- 
zontal workings are started, because another trust does this work. 


The defective Soviet bureaucratic machine in the form of combines, trusts 
and building directorates elaborates yearly, quarterly, monthly, weekly, and 
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daily work schedules. A huge staff is employed on this work. At the same time 
there are no qualified workers employed directly on building sites and at the 
coal face to carry out the schedules. As Pravda states: 


. because of this many schedules are not carried out from the very start. The 
Miniary, mine building combines and trusts then immediately reassess schedules for 
the next month, taking the unfinished work into consideration. The new schedules 
are again bound to fail for the same reasons. 


According to Minister of the Coal Industry Zasyadko, since the start of the 
Second Postwar Five Year Plan, 129 coal mines and pits have been constructed 
and put into operation, thus raising coal production. However, this increase in 
output could be considerably higher if the mines were properly organized and 
reached their production targets. Generally speaking, the situation is the same 
with the construction of new mines, on which the Soviet coal industry depends 
for a yearly increase in coal production of 15—17 million tons. 


There are just as many shortcomings in mines and pits already operating as 
in those under construction. The journal Master Uglya No. 6, 1954, writes in its 
editorial: 

As a whole the coal industry has been carrying out the coal output plan thanks 
to the self-sacrificing work of thousands of leading miners and to their creative 
attitude towards work. However, it would be an unforgivable error not to realize 
from the average results that together with leading mine and pit collectives, which 
month after month carry out the plans, there are many collectives which lag behind; 
that together with outstanding workers who develop new and more rational methods 
there are miners who have not mastered technical equipment, who fulfill their duties 
negligently. It is only neces ary to point out that during last year and the first quarter 
of 1954 more than 40% of all mines and pits failed to fulfill the plan, thus giving the 


country millions of tons less coal. 


Another leading specialist organ Mekhanizatsiya trudoyemkikh i tyazhelykh 
rabot, No. 3, 1954 declares no less openly: “Results in the coal industry would 
be much better if every mine carried out the plan. In actual fact 31.8% of all mines 
have not been able to cope with their monthly task”. The reason for nonfulfillment 
of the plan is basically low labor productivity. Master Uglya No. 7, 1954 is forced 
to admit in its editorial that: “In 1953 65% of all mines and pits in the USSR 
failed to fulfill the state quotas for labor productivity”. In the same article it 
is stated that in certain coal mining regions, including the Donets Basin, miners 
labor productivity went down in 1953 compared with 1952. Almost half the mines 
and pits in Chelyabinsk Oblast failed to reach the required norms for labor 
productivity. Speaking at a session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, Finance 
Minister Zverev criticized the coal industry and stated: “In 1953 more than half 
our coal mines failed to fulfill labor productivity quotas, There are mines, trusts 
and combines which have not even reached the prewar level of labor produc- 
tivity”. Illustrating this, Zverev stated that the average coal output per worker 
in the Voroshilovgradugol, Stalinugol and Kuzbassugol combines (the chief coal 


combines of the USSR) was lower in 1953 than before the war. 
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To explain the causes of low labor productivity, Master Uglya writes: 


The low level of labor productivity is the direct result of the bad use of equip 
ment. It suttices to point out that in the Ukrainian coal mines, for example, almost 


half the mining combines, more than a third of the coal cutters and more than 30% 
of the rock loading machinery are lying idle. 


According to the report in Ugol and Master Uglya there are almost 1,400 
mining combines and about 10,000 electric locomotives in Soviet mines this year. 
When one considers that the situation in other coal-fields is no better than in the 
Donets Basin, as far as the use of machinery is concerned, it becomes clear that 
losses in the whole of the coal industry must be quite high. The reason why equip- 
ment in Soviet coal mines is badly used is given by the Secretary of the Voroshilov- 
grad Oblast Committee of the Ukrainian Communist Party, G. Emchenko. In 
an article in Pravda of September 5, 1954 he writes: 


Coal mines have been provided with the latest technical equipment while the 
technical direction has remained at the former level. Many experienced specialists 
are working in offices or in secondary districts. The great majority of mines and 
districts have been run by practically-minded men without special training. Efficient 
running of coal mines has been adversely affected by the great turnover of specialists 
and by the frequent and groundless changing of mine-directors, chief engineers and 
heads of districts, workshops and departments. Consequently the managements of 
undertakings can no longer cope with the increased machinery. 


This article also makes it apparent that there is no one to manage the machine 
parks and to look after the rhythm of operation in the mines and districts. This 
explains the unpopularity of rhythmic operation in Soviet coal undertakings, 

Emchenko’s statement that specialists are lacking makes one wonder what has 
happened to the large numbers of specialists who were sent to the coal industry 
after the war. The mining press has stated more than once in the last few months 
that, compared with prewar figures, the number of engineers in the coal industry 
has doubled and the number of technicians has increased sixfold. However the 
real trouble is that only a small number of engineers have entered the mines and 
pits, while the vast majority has joined combines and trusts. Bureaucratic manage- 
ment helped by excessive centralization is preventing workers from taking initia- 
tive in the mines. In one combine alone, Stalinugol in the Donets Basin, 1,155 
orders were issued in a year. In addition, 20,000 directions and instructions were 
sent to trusts and mines. On the average one mine in the Donets Basin receives 
1,963 orders and directives per year. Apart from this, management is very 
frequently changed in Soviet coal undertakings. The journal Partiinaya Zhizn 
No. 2, 1954 reports that at Mine No. 6-6-b “Bryanka” six directors and five chief 
engineers have been changed in the last three years. In the Kamenka and Liven- 
skaya-Zaperevalnaya mines four directors and five chief engineers were changeel 
in the same period. In the Kuznets Basin and in Karaganda the situation ig, the 
same: almost one-half of the mine managers work in their jobs for Jess thar 
year. As a result it is difficult to expect efficient management, especially’in Vigy; 
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Because coal is the “bread of industry” the Soviet government and the Party 
are trying to coax the miners to improve output. Many privileges and advantages 
now exist for the 2.5 million strong force of miners. In its editorial of October 10 
this year Pravda reports that: 


. orders and medals have been conferred on more than 140 thousand workers 
in the coal industry for prolonged meritorious service. In the years 1948—5}3 more 
than 6.5 billion rubles in lump sum bonuses were payed out to miners for prolonged 
meritorious service. In miners settlements and towns more than 11 million square 
meters of floor space have been made available for dwelling purposes since the war. 


At the same time the Kremlin has set the coal industry several difficult tasks, 
which Pravda formulates as follows: 


The interests of the national economy demand that coal output be increased con- 
siderably, that its quality be improved and costs reduced. Miners are called upon to 
mobilize all their resources in order to fulfill the 1954 plan ahead of schedule and to 
create the necessary conditions for exceeding the Fifth Five Year Plan for coal output 
and mine construction. 


The categorical note struck by this semiofficial Party organ is explained by 
the severe shortage of coal in the USSR and the need to create strategic fuel 
reserves. 
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A. Potyaxov: The Unflinching 


Trends in Contemporary Soviet Sculpture 
S. Donsko1 


One can obtain a general impression of the work of Soviet sculptors from three 
exhibitions which took place in Moscow during the last months of 1953 and the 
first months of this year. These exhibitions were the All-Union Exhibition of 
Diploma Work by Final Year Art Students, the Moscow Sculptors’ Exhibition 
and the Exhibition of the Works of the Sculptor D. Shvarts. These three exhibitions 
are especially interesting because they illustrate certain changes which have taken 
place in one of the realms of Soviet art since Stalin’s death. 








This should not be taken as meaning that Soviet art in general, and sculpture 
in particular, have rejected the theory of “socialist realism” and brought art 
forms closer to contemporary Western art. The latter has for some decades now 
been engaged in a stubborn and sometimes morbid search for a new plastic 
means of communication. Since the thirties, when the Party proclaimed the 
dogma of socialist realism, Soviet art has rejected any innovation in art forms. 
Stalin’s death has in no way ended this situation. 

Soviet realism has been, is, and in all probability will continue to be the only 
permissible theory of art in the USSR. This is confirmed by the very title of the 
editorial in the July-August 1954 number of /skusstvo (Art). The title reads 
“For a Consistent Application of the Principles of Socialist Realism.” The article 
exhorts artists to struggle against “esthetism” and “lack of principles and ideals” 
in the following terms: 


Hysterical, estheticizing old women, all kinds of worshippers of decadent 
bourgeois art seize on... the defects im our artists’ work... They are in transports 
of glee and are ready to... laud to the skies as the last word in modern art sterile 
versions of Western modernism... All this shows that we must intensify the struggle 
to keep pure the principles of Soviet realism. 


It would thus appear that even after 20 years of unchallenged socialist realism 
there are still those who admire Western art in the USSR. Artists are not, how- 
ever, supposed to speak about a rapprochement between post-Stalin art and 
Western art at the present time. This, of course, does not mean that there have 
been no changes in recent years in socialist realism, or that the amount of free- 
dom allowed by the latter has not increased. 

The sections under which works are classified at the All-Union Exhibition of 
Diploma Work of Final Year Art Students and at the Moscow Sculptors Ex- 
hibition differ little from the subject headings which were usual during the Stalin 
era. The headings are: kolkhoz, industrial, historical, sport, everyday life, “The 
Fight for Peace,” “Wars of Liberation.” In this respect only one change has been 
made. The section in which “The Leader and His Companions-in-Arms” were 
depicted has disappeared. Seemingly the theory of “collective leadership” and 
that the nation is more important than individual personages has put an end to 
the hero-worship of “big men” in the USSR. 

A closer study of the new sculptural works makes it clear that there are other, 
more important changes than this abolition of a section heading. Even though 
Seviet sculptors “choose” the same subjects as before, they execute their works 
in a somewhat different manner. In this connection two works are very character- 
istic. They were presented at the Exhibition of Diploma Work by Final Year 
Art Students and are a two-figure composition by A. Polyakov of Leningrad 
called “The Unflinching,” and “The Young Kolkhoznik” by V. Siliber of Kiev. 

“The Unflinching” is meant to express the “heroic struggle of the Korean 
people.” As the Soviet critic L. Kerbel writes in No. 1 of /skusstvo, January- 
February 1954: 
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The young sculptor has striven to express the greatness and strength of soul of 
this heroic people, the depth of hatred it feels for the murderous enemy. He has 
striven in his image of the young Korean to communicate anger, courage and the 
staunchness of an unconquered country. 


It is not difficult to imagine how such a “heroic” theme would have been 


represented by such leading figures of the Stalinist period as Tomsky or Vuchetich. 
One can find nothing of their type of pathos and pomposity in Polyakov’s group, 





V. Siciper: Young Kolkho 








which represents a young Korean supporting a dying old man. The high-flown 
title even contrasts quite strongly with the simplicity and reticence of the per- 
sons depicted, qualities rare enough in the USSR to fix a visitor’s attention. 
Probably against his will, the Leningrad final year student has expressed, in this 
young Korean bent over the dying man, not the pathos of the struggle and the 
unbending will of the fighting men, but rather a cheerless gloom and mute 
incomprehension before suffering and death. Without looking in the catalogue 
it would be difficult to determine who these Mongolian type people are and 
whether the reclining old man is dying of a wound, an illness or exhaustion. 


Concerning the form, it may be said that the sculpture is realistic to the 
point of naturalism. This makes itself felt unpleasantly in the clothes, which are 
shapeless, wet rags. The sculptor’s obvious knowledge of anatomy and the quite 
vital moulding of the bare parts of the body are linked with complete absence 
of harmony in the creation as a whole. The sculpture is designed along two lines 
perpendicular to each other, which meet in the left corner of the work, and as 
a result the old man’s legs tend to be left out of the composition. Apart from 
this the sculpture is frontal, as one side only is of interest. This would be normal in 
a bas-relief but is a great shortcoming in a work executed as ronde bosse. 


Unsatisfactory execution lowers the artistic value of several other works too. 
They are V. Klokov’s sportsman entitled “Before the Start,” M. Kozhin’s “Peter I.” 
and Shvarts’ “Nude,” about which more will be said later. In the USSR it is not 
an accident that the basic principle of sculptural composition—the uniform 
distribution of masses—is not observed. This is the direct result of something 
common to all the Soviet depictive arts: the striving after “illusionism,” that is, 
the most exact reproduction of reality possible in art. The illusionism of Soviet 
painting and sculpture is based on the following ideas, all of them political in 
nature: Soviet depictive art is seen by the Communists as one of the means of 
educating the masses politically, by giving the latter clear examples of Soviet 
life as it should be from the Party and government point of view. However, in 
order for these examples to carry the most conviction, they must not be too 
obviously artistic fictions. On the contrary, they must as far as possible resemble 
real life, “just as it is.” For example, when a “happy and prosperous” kolkhoznik 
is depicted in a painting or sculpture, he must be completely lifelike. Physically 
he must resemble a typical Soviet kolkhoznik with the happiness and prosperity 
added so that those seing the work will believe in his existence and not see in 
him just a flight of the artist’s fantasy. It is for this reason that Soviet critics 
criticize the slightest sign that an artist has too slavishly adhered to the forms 
specific to the genre in which he is working. Their pretext for this is that they 
are fighting the remains of formalism. They say that a fresco should not be 
flat, a work of sculpture should not reveal the block out of which it was made, 
and that too much “feel for the material” leads to “lifeless” productions. As a 
result of this, doubt is cast on the very principle of balance and the unity of 
genre within a work. Insofar as nature herself provides no examples of strictly 
balanced compositions with unity of genre, Soviet sculptors and painters simply 
neglect these aspects in their works. 
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Nude 








By contrast, V. Siliber’s work, “The Young Kolkhoznik,” calls for special 
attention. It is typical of the new trend in Soviet sculpture in its simplicity 
and absence of pathos. It is distinctly better than Polyakov’s work in its purely 
artistic merits. It is static in the best sense and yet not frozen. It holds a latent 
element of movement. Thanks to its balance and a certain generalization of 
artistic form it possesses something of a monumental quality. There is poetry 
and the freshness of youth in it, and one feels that the artist had enthusiasm 
for his work. Interestingly enough, his peasant girl with her typically slavic 
features is just as unlike a kolkhoz worker as Polyakov’s “The Unflinching” is 
unheroic. In this connection one is forced to ask whether the new trend does 
not in fact clash with the requirements set for artists by the Party and govern- 
ment. The simplicity and commonplace nature of the sculptures mentioned are 
not the result of chance. These features are not limited to the work of the final 
year students; they may be seen even in works by mature and reputable sculptors 
at the Moscow Sculptors Exhibition. Obviously pathos and bombast have so 
disgusted Soviet art lovers that they no longer accept as genuine the “edifying” 
examples offered to them. In order to establish a livelier contact with the public, 
it has been proposed to Soviet artists, and writers too, that they dispense with 
ostentatiousness in style and a certain theatrical manner. They are to study more 
closely the “life of ordinary Soviet people.” In following the new instructions 
Soviet sculptors are without doubt creating more lifelike works. However, these 
works are at the same time no longer typical of the Soviet scene. Thus, while 
they are more convincing, they are much less effective from the educational 
point of view. 

The genre-work by G. Mironova, a woman sculptor from Kiev, entitled 
“A Little Girl with Pigeons” is restrained, vital and poetic. It would, however, 
have gained considerably if it had been executed on a smaller scale and ii it were 
sculpted in faience or porcelain. It would then have been an intimate miniature 
sculpture. As it is, “A Little Girl with Pigeons” is practically the only work 
which could have found a place and use in Soviet life. 

In the USSR especially, it is very important to ask whether a sculptural work 
has a place in real life, whether it is “useful.” There can be no doubt that monu- 
mental sculpture, together with monumental art in general, is gradually dying 
out in the West through the lack of demand in contemporary society. Whatever 
his personal preferences may be, an artist is always and in every country forced 
to fall in line with the tastes of society, to satisfy the “customer’s” requirements 
which are in large measure regulated by objective conditions. Monumental 
sculpture and painting were killed by the estrangement of art and the life of 
the whole of society, by its isolation and transformation into something esoteric. 
When a sculptor is forced to live on the proceeds from sales of his work, he 
has to consider that a private buyer would not set up a monument or memorial 
in his home. If a sculptor executes a monumental work, all he can hope for is 
that a museum will purchase the piece. When the Soviet state was being formed, 
an attempt was made to bring monumental art back to life. Lenin and Luna- 
charsky drew up a “Plan for Monumental Art Propaganda.” Although this plan 
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G. Mironova: A Little Girl with Pige 


primarily pursued non-esthetic aims, it nevertheless gave great impetus to this 
type of art in the Soviet Union. It was the basic reason why many memorials 
were created. Among them, the works of Mukhina, Andreev and Merkuro\ 
deserve mention for their artistic merit. 

As the rift between Communist propaganda and Soviet real life becam« 
greater, Soviet monumental art, too, gradually lost all contact with society. 
Monumental art had been called upon to play a living role in society. Revolu 
tionary romanticism, however, with its dynamic qualities had turned into bombast 
and exaggeration. 

The new trend in post-Stalin Soviet sculpture came as a reaction to these 
defects, as an attempt -to bring sculpture closer to life. The political contradic 
tion inherent in the present simplicity of sculpture has already been pointed 
out. Another contradiction emerges, this time artistic and not political in nature, 
when one considers the “usefulness” of the new sculptures. This contradiction 
shows up very clearly in G. Petrova’s single-figure work entitled “Zoya” which is 
being shown at the Moscow Sculptors Exhibition. 

Like the final year student Polyakov, Petrova chose a “heroic” theme: the 
personification of Zoya Kosmodemyanskaya’s heroism. Petrova has obviously 
done all she could to establish a bond between her heroine and the public. She 
has emphasized as little as possible the aspect of “a girl going calmly to her 
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death, resisting her captors to the last” (slightly frowning, her head obstinately 
lowered and her fist clenched), and has used the maximum of realism in the 
artistic form. Because of this the public can believe without difficulty that the 
lean and awkward girl depicted is really like the Komsomol heroine. The viewer 
can believe that the work is lifelike, but it is doubtful, however, whether he 
will see artistic truth in it, whether he will be moved emotionally. This is because 
Petrova’s statue is essentially documentary in nature. And just as even the best 
documentary film cannot be called a work of art, a documentary piece of sculp- 
ture cannot be considered a work of art either, especially when the sculpture is 
a memorial. It would not be possible to erect Petrova’s “Zoya” in a square, 
street or park, for it would be lost among the crowd, just as Kosmodemyanskaya 
herself, with little to distinguish her, would be lost and merge with the many 
like her. 

Yet another contradiction lurks in the new trend in Soviet sculpture. Many 
Soviet sculptors who do not wish to, or rather cannot, reject the artistically 
pernicious principles of illusionism are replacing artistic simplicity with the 
simplicity of everyday life, that is, with the commonplace. The latter offends 
the principles of esthetics just as much as false pathos and bombast do. As an 
example one may take Tomsky’s memorial to Gogol. However bad this work 
may be, it nevertheless is a memorial that could find a place on some town 
square. It is, however, inconceivable that Petrova’s “Zoya” could be erected on 
a town square, or be placed in the “Museum of the Revolution” or in the 
“Patriotic War Museum.” Petrova’s piece is expressionless and its lack of esthetic 
qualities would deny it a place in a museum of fine arts. 


The above applies equally well to Polyakov’s “The Unflinching,” and even 
to Siliber’s “Young Kolkhoznik.” The latter does, as we have already said, have 
a certain monumental quality. It cannot, however, be classified as a monument; 
and it would be difficult to find a suitable place to erect this admittedly attrac- 
tive sculpture of a girl leaning on her pitchfork. The most noteworthy point is 
that the absence of a “use” for the Kiev student’s statue is due entirely to the 
fact that his work could not find a suitable background to set it off. It is an 
isolated subject by nature. Due to generalization of artistic form and its har- 
mony, the monumental tends to become its own antithesis when it approaches 
reality too closely. It is worth while comparing Siliber’s “Young Kolkhoznik” 
with Mukhina’s well-known group “The Worker and the Kolkhoz Girl” in 
order to see how much more artistic and truly monumental the second is com- 
pared with the first. This remains true although the second lacks such qualities 
as freshness and poetry which are inherent in the sculpture of the young man 
from Kiev. It therefore is evident that the new trends will not resurrect Soviet 
monumental sculpture. They tend rather to sanction its decay. 

Z. Vilensky’s “Young Worker”—a bust in terra-cotta—which is being shown 
at the Moscow Sculptors Exhibition, is an indication that the new trends, while 
detrimental to monumental sculpture, may have a positive effect on the sculp- 
ture of smaller objects in the Soviet Union. Vilensky has carefully considered 
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Z. Vicensky: Young Worker 


the particularities of the material he worked in. He has subordinated detail to 
the general tone of the portrait and has succeded in transposing life into the 
medium of sculpture. As a result, he has created a true work of art and not a 
second-rate, three-dimensional photograph, as usually happens in the USSR. It 
is quite clear, too, that the last thing the sculptor had in mind was the “class 
affiliation” of his subject. In calling her a worker he was only complying with 
the requirements formulated by M. Neiman in his article “Notes on Portraiture 
and Genre in Sculpture” published in Jskusstvo, No. 2, March-April 1954. Nei- 
man writes, “When a sculptor makes a portrait of a person who is not famous 
he is obliged to make his work of interest to society. He must represent his 
subject as having human qualities which are typical of his contemporaries.” 
When the sculptor had made his work “of interest to society” by calling the 
girl a “worker,” he was able to concentrate his attention on purely artistic prob- 
lems and achieve a positive result. Of course the bust by Vilensky cannot be 
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V. Tsicac: Envoy of Peace 





considered typical of Soviet portrait sculpture in its execution. It is significant 
that this work, which is dated 1948, has now appeared at the exhibition without 
drawing down upon the artist the usual accusations of “experimentalism,” “im- 
pressionism,” and, for all we know, “formalism,” which would have been inevit- 
able formerly. Orthodox Soviet critics, while preferring V. Tsigal’s bronze bust 
“Envoy of Peace,” which is quite typical of Soviet sculpture, must have thought 
they could afford not to take up arms against the “Young Worker.” 

Another noteworthy point confirms that the confines within which artists 
must work under socialist realism have widened somewhat. Nudes are now once 
more a permissible subject. At the Exhibition of the Works of D. Shvarts, which 
would not otherwise be worthy of mention, there is the figure of a woman, 
called quite simply “Nude,” which makes no pretensions to having any “social” 
significance. The statue is, admittedly, a clear example of the lamentable results 
achieved by the long standing practice of neglecting form for “content” and by 
the rejection of a specifically sculptural theme in the interests of “socialist” 
chastity. The beauty of the female body has always inspired sculptors throughout 
the world and has led to the creation of many sculptural masterpieces. In the 
USSR the search after and expression of beauty had been turned into a side issue 
not essential to art. Nudes, both male and female, disappeared from art. Because 
of this, when at last the Soviet sculptor was again allowed to embody woman’s 
beauty in his art, he created an unbalanced, uninteresting figure which did not 
achieve its main aim—the expression of beauty. The artist’s failure is all the 
more evident because the model who posed for him was obviously quite beauti- 
ful. Shvarts’ “Nude,” if exhibited in any Western country, would pass unnoticed, 
because it simply is not a great work of art. However, its appearance at a Soviet 
exhibition has considerable significance and is worthy of attention. 


A second example of a nude sculpture, Z. Bazhenova’s majolica figure 
“Mother Washing her Child,” although not shown at any of the three exhibi- 
tions mentioned, is much more interesting than Shvarts’ statute because of its 
obvious artistic merit. Bazhenova has succeeded in generalizing the form, in limit- 
ing the sphere of her composition, and in imparting the minimum amount of 
convention without which a work of art cannot exist. She has created not 
merely a prosaic copy of the model but rather a sculptural work which is 
artistically alive and pleasant to the eye. There are, of course, shortcomings in 
“Mother Washing her Child.” The pedestal is not very well done and the shape- 
less rag on which the child is lying produces an unpleasant effect. However, con- 
sidering the conditions under which Soviet artists work, the sculpture is excep- 
tionally good. 

In conclusion one may say that the new trends in Soviet sculpture in no way 
indicate a break with “socialist realism.” They are characterized more by a 
weakening of the socialist element in works of art in favor of more realisfn. In 
this sense they might be considered as a tacit acknowledgement by Party leaders 
that there exists a great gulf between Communist propaganda and socialist 
reality. It is possible that there will be a revival in the USSR of the sculpture 
of small objects, but of course, only insofar as deviation from the strict norms 
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of socialist realism are permitted. At the same time, however, the replacement 
of artistic simplicity by the commonplace in Soviet monumental sculpture may 
well lead to the complete decay of this art in the Soviet Union. 





Z. BAzHENOVA: Mother Washing her Child 
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The USSR Since the Death of Stalin 


H. ACHMINOV 


There is little doubt that immediately after Stalin’s death Malenkov attempted 
to seize full control. On March 10, 1953, five days after the demise of “the great 
leader,” Malenkov had a photograph showing him together with Stalin and Mao- 
Tse-Tung retouched and published in Pravda. This was obviously meant to in- 
dicate that from that moment on, he and Mao-Tse-Tung were to be the leaders 
of Communism. 

This attempt proved unsuccessful. On March 14, 1953, Malenkov had to 
resign from the post of First Secretary of the Communist Party and thereby lost 
the office which might have served as a basis in his bid to set up his own dictator- 
ship. Thus began the principle of so-called “collective leadership.” 

This transition from an individual to a collective dictatorship simply means 
that those Communist Party members who frustrated Malenkov’s attempt “were 
still fond of life.” They realized quite clearly that for anyone to have supreme 
power would mean complete control over the fate of those he disliked, includ- 
ing Central Committee members. Experience gained during Stalin’s dictatorship 
showed that a similar system would prove fatal to the vast majority of higher 
Party officials. It is therefore natural that they should do their utmost to oppose 
the rise of a new dictator. However, during the past 18 months the First Secre- 
tary has become increasingly important. This is Nikita Khrushchev who was 
clearly the real victor in the Malenkov-Beria clash. Khrushchev now occupies 
Stalin’s post and it is feasible that in the long run he, not Malenkov, will have 
complete power. 

On the other hand, there is considerable evidence that the “collective leader- 
ship” principle is in fact a reality. For example, there have been no attempts to 
elevate any single individual. This assertion is supported by the frequent reference 
to the “leaders of the Party and government” simply in alphabetical order. In 
addition, propaganda is always based on “collective leadership” and a number 
of essays have been published against any re-evaluation of the individual’s role 
in history. 

Thus, any appraisal of the Soviet internal political situation should be based 
on the fact that, as no one individual can at present assert his own will, the 
Soviet Union is virtually a dictatorship without a dictator. 

In itself, this change has had little effect on the basic totalitarian system in 
the USSR. As the Marxist-Leninist doctrine still remains the criterion of all 
governmental decisions, measures similar to those taken during Stalin’s regime 
continue to be taken in internal and foreign affairs. However, lack of a single 
dictator has hindered the Party in its attempts to pursue a consistent policy in 
“the struggle for a Communist society” and has allowed rather wider circles 
among the population to exert a certain influence on governmental decisions. 
These two factors explain many of the steps taken after Stalin’s death, especially 
those aimed at raising general living standards and increasing consumer and in- 
dustrial goods’ production. 
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All this has led many Western observers to suppose that after Stalin’s death 
there was a change of heart among the Communist leaders and that more atten- 
tion is now being paid to the people’s needs. It seems likely that such an inter- 
pretation is fallacious. The mistake doubtless lies in an incorrect evaluation of 
the initial premise. 


On the basis of information provided by Nikita Khrushchev, Secretary of 
the Communist Party’s Central Committee, it may be deduced that Stalin left the 
national, and particularly the agricultural, economy in a very unhealthy state. 
In his report to the Communist Party’s September plenum in 1953, Krushchev said: 


We must face the task of reaching a level of food consumption based on scienti- 
fically calculated food norms required by the healthy individual for complete 
development. In order to satisfy fully the people’s demands for milk and dairy 
produce we must obtain 260 centners of milk from every 100 hectares of pastures 
and arable land. On each 100 hectares... there must be at least 10 cows with an 
average yield of 2,500-2,600 kilograms per year. In order to satisfy demands for 
meat products we must obtain... 27 centners of meat... and at least 30 centners 
of pork from every 100 hectares. On every 100 hectares of arable land we must 
have 340 hens laying annually at least 110 eggs each." 


It is not known what Khrushchev meant by “scientifically calculated food 
norms,” but as he stated, “we must face the task” of guaranteeing these norms, we 
may perhaps conclude that at the time of speaking, most people were not receiving 
all that was required for the “development of a healthy individual.” 


On the basis of certain details given in Khrushchev’s report, one may pre- 
sume that many “scientific norms” could not be guaranteed at all. For example, 
he stated, “for more than 10 years the kolkhoz milk yield has not exceeded 
1,000-1,070 kilograms per cow,”” instead of the required 2,500-2,600. In Belo- 
russia where “there are favorable conditions for stock raising, particularly of 
pigs,” in 1952 “less than one pig per roo hectares of arable land was reared,’ 
i.e., only 5% of the required quantity. 

As there is nothing to suggest that Khrushchev was painting an unduly black 
picture, it is possible to assume that Stalin’s followers had the task of ruling an 
undernourished country. They had to solve this problem, not possessing Stalin’s 
power, without the sacrifices which he had been able to demand thanks to the 
strength of his position. 


Because of this, Stalin’s successors were more or less obliged to try to raise 
living standards especially as the internal political situation in the summer and 
fall of 1953 was apparently very tense, for Stalin’s death had disrupted the 
whole system. 

Beria’s fall was the second blow aimed at the foundations of a potential 
Communist dictatorship. This created a tense situation as is shown by the speed 
with which measures to improve the well-being of the population were carried out. 


1 Kommunist, Moscow, No. 14, September 195 3. 
2 Tbid. 
3 lbid. 
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On June 24, 1953, the annual loan was only half of the previous year’s 
(15 billion rubles instead of 30 billion). This amounted to an income tax cut. 
On August 8, the agricultural tax was lowered and any arrears waived. At the 
same time, new measures for improving supplies generally were announced. On 
September 7, acting on Khrushchev’s report, the Communist Party’s Central 
Committee decided to take steps towards the “further development of agricul- 
ture.” On September 26, the Council of Ministers of the USSR and the Com- 
munist Party’s Central Committee published a decree on “Measures to Develop 
Stock Raising and Lower the Compulsory Supply of Animal Produce to the 
State.” On September 29, a decree was published on “Measures to Increase the 
Production and State Purchases of Potatoes and Vegetables in the Kolkhozes and 
Sovkhozes during 1953-54;” on October 23, a decree on “Measures to Improve 
Trade;” on October 28, a decree, on “the Increase in Consumer Goods’ Production 
and an Improvement in Quality;” on October 30, a decree on “the Increase in 
Industrial Goods’ Production and an Improvement in Quality.” 


It is interesting to note that by November 1953 the measures had not been 
carried out and the policy taken in January 1954 on the cultivation of more land 
is of a completely different nature, as if the collective leadership considered the 
severe threat to consolidation of its power had passed. 


Thus the policy of improving the country’s living standards cannot be taken 
as proof that there have been fundamental changes in the Soviet Union, especially 
as similar measures were undertaken even in Stalin’s time. There are, however, 
numerous rather bewildering facts to consider. For example, there is the apparent 
refusal to execute Stalin’s program of change from a “normal” trade system to 
one of exchange of goods and services, or the nationalization of kolkhozes. In his 
last work Ekonomicheskie problemy sotsializma v SSSR (Economic Problems 
of Socialism in the USSR), Stalin wrote: 


It would be unforgiveable not to see that these group and kolkhoz properties 
and the “normal” trade system... have already begun to hamper the full develop- 
ment of our productive capacity as they are blocking the complete take-over by 
state planning of the entire national economy, particularly agriculture. There is no 
doubt that they will continue to hamper the development of our productive resources. 
Consequently, our task is to eliminate these difficulties by gradually changing the 
system of kolkhoz ownership of property into one of public ownership and by sub- 
stituting the exchange of goods and services system for normal trade methods.* 


Stalin was, it seems, in the right. The existence of group ownership of pro- 
perty is really an obstacle to the complete assimilation of the national economy 
by state planning. While there exists a monetary system, a market and the rights 
of individual groups to call property, money and means of production their own, 
the government is unable to exercise full control. It must to some extent respect 
trade laws, and the wishes of those people who have set up monetary standards. 
Moreover, the concentration of considerable resources in the hands of kolkhoz 
leaders, for example, means to some extent a decentralization of power. People 


4 Bolshevik, Moscow, No. 18, September 1952. 
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who know that they are contributing much to the government and who can ex- 
press their contribution in rubles are inclined to demand recompense more or less 
corresponding to their efforts. This (and the financial speculation which is un- 
avoidable where there exists commodity and money circulation) sometimes leads 
to the concentration in the hands of a few people of huge sums of money, that 
is, givens rise to those very “capitalist tendencies” which the Soviet government 
has been combating so persistently and so unsuccessfully for more than 30 years. 

Stalin apparently considered that the time had come to eradicate any capitalist 
tendencies. He clearly understood that if the kolkhozes were allowed to develop 
normally they might become a strong political power whose interests would con- 
flict with the Party interests. He believed that the only way to destroy this 
potential center of resistance was to deprive the kolkhozes of everything that 
was not subject to government control, in other words, to nationalize them. 


There is little doubt that during the last few years of his life Stalin considered 
the immediate fulfillment of this program essential and he actually started upon 
it. This is shown not only by his last work but also by the policy of taxing more 
highly the leading kolkhozes of which Khrushchev later said: “A kolkhoz has 
only to raise itself above the level of its neighbor for the officials to cut it down 
just as gardeners in the public parks cut down the shrubs.”® Thus, political con- 
siderations were involved, mainly the desire to avoid too large a concentration 
of economic and, consequently, political power. 

After Stalin’s death, Malenkov and Khrushchev began a different policy. In 
his main speech at the fifth session of the Supreme Soviet on August 8, 1953, 
Malenkov said: “Trade under Socialism is, and will be for a long time, the fun- 
damental way of distributing consumer goods among members of a Socialist 
society.”® He continued with regard to market laws: 


Planners’ and trade organizations must study carefully the national demand for 


goods... Trade must make full use of its economic potentialities to stimulate an 
increase in goods having a wide demand and bring about a decrease in goods not 
so popular.’ 


Both Malenkov and Khrushchev favored the introduction of the so-called 
principle of personal financial interest of the kolkhozniks in the fruits of their 
labor. 

In his speech at the fifth session of the Supreme Soviet Malenkov said: “The 
government and the Central Committee of the Party consider it essential to carry 
out a number of important measures... designed to increase the personal eco- 
nomic interest of the kolkhozniks in the development of backward branches of 
agriculture.”* Khrushchev gave this policy an “ideological basis”: 


The principle of personal financial interest on the part of every enterprise and 
individual worker in the results of their labors is one of the basic principles of our 


5 Kommunist, Moscow, No. 14, September 195 3. 
® Tbid., No. 12, August 1953. 

7 Ibid. 
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socialist economy. V. I. Lenin showed that the transition to Communism would take 
many years and during that period the economy must be based “not directly on 
enthusiasm, but, with the stimulus of enthusiasm... on personal interest, gain and 
economic considerations...” Comrade Stalin showed that the principle of correctly 
combining the public and personal interests of the kolkhoznik is the cornerstone of 
the “artel” system ... On the basis of this... every kolkhoz has the right to a small 
piece of land as its own property... In many kolkhozes this important principle 
has been violated which has inevitably led to a drop in the number of cows, pigs 
and sheep on the kolkhozniks’ own land plots.® 


No less significant are the ideological variations. One of the fundamentals of 
Communist policy is the theory of the superiority of policy to economy. This 
idea is still being propagated. Thus in V. Nikolaev’s article entitled O nauchnykh 
osnovakh politiki Kommunisticheskoi partii (The Scientific Bases of the Com- 
munist Party’s Policy) we read: 


The pre-eminence of policy over economy in the Soviet state is expressed in the 
predominance of a political approach to the problems of construction and defense... 
The Party and the government make their decisions primarily from a political stand- 
point, that is, taking into account the relationship between class and nation. The 
correct political approach to any official problem demands a definite answer to the 
question: Does it help the growth of Communism?" 


However, an article has been written giving the opposite point of view: 


Policy is a concentrated expression of economy, its generalization and ful- 
fillment. Economy is of primary importance, policy only secondary. Every policy, 
including economic policy, is governed by the needs of society as it develops and 
is dependent on movements within the economy... The determining role of an 
economy does not preclude the reverse process of its being governed by a policy. 
The economic policy of a socialist state is only successful when it correctly studies 
the demands of the objective economic laws of socialism and then puts them into 
practice."! 

The thoughts expressed by the author in this article represent sheer heresy 
from the orthodox Communist standpoint, for if this idea is pursued to its logical 
conclusion, why, for example, should not private trade be allowed if it helps 
the country’s development? 

Nevertheless, this viewpoint was published in the Soviet press and up till 
now there is no evidence to show that the author has been criticized. 

The Party leaders know from the experience of three decades that pressure 
gives the government a better opportunity to control material resources but 
decreases production. On the other hand, the granting of more freedom increases 
production potential but also makes more acute the danger of active opposition. 
There is little doubt, the “collective leadership” knows full well that the policy 
of relaxing the pressure is dangerous. We know that there is opposition to this 
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policy from orthodox Communists among the Party leaders. Khrushchev referred 
to this in his speech: 


Only those in ignorance of the Party’s policy could think that because kolkhoz- 
niks own cattle, within the requisite restrictions, ... there is a danger to the socialist 
state,'* 


These words are meant, of course, for those Party workers who view any 
compromise with capitalist policy as a danger to the socialist system of produc- 
tion. Khrushchev strongly defends his statement that the conversion of a 
private allotment system into a kulak system in the near future is hardly likely, 
for the simple reason that 65% of the peasants do not possess even a cow. The 
present economic position explains the desire to make use of peasants’ and lead- 
ing workers’ initiative. 

Only the Party machine is interested in carrying out Stalin’s plan. It simply 
wants the pre-eminence of policy over economy to continue as the deciding 
factor, whereas the technical cadres, people who have a specific task in the state 
economy, desire exactly the opposite, namely that policy should serve the interests 
of economy. 

The Party leaders had no way of putting the economy in order other than 
by granting its leaders more or less freedom of action. They were therefore 
compelled to satisfy certain demands from technical personnel on policy and 
organization. In order to improve supplies for the population it was necessary 
to encourage the people to work harder, to acknowledge the laws of economy 
and trade and to allow the specialists greater freedom in resolving economic 
problems. 

Indeed, Malenkov himself has put forward a theory in direct contradiction to 
that of Stalin’s. He does not state that Stalin was wrong. He merely announced 
that for the time being, the Soviet government did not intend to pursue his policy. 
In practice, this means great confusion among the majority of leading workers. 

The experience of 37 years of Soviet government has shown that a Com 
munist dictatorship is only possible when there is a merciless suppression of all 
free development in society and economy. This is confirmed by events during the 
past 18 months. The slightest weakening of the central power and of Party 
control or the possibility of free development always leads to attempts at revis- 
ing the ideological basis of the whole state. Moreover, it must not be forgotten 
that behind the theory of the pre-eminence of economy over policy, lie the in- 
terests of millions of people who want to live like human beings and be allowed 
to work so that they might benefit themselves personally and the nation as a 
whole by their efforts. 

Thus the preservation of the collective leadership principle and indulgence 
toward “ideological deviations” is impossible if a Communist dictatorship is to 
be preserved in the Soviet Union. The Party leaders must realize that the logical 
and inevitable result of adhering to the principle of personal financial interest 
and the development of trade is the rebirth of capitalism. Therefore it seems un- 
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avoidable that there will be a return to Stalin’s policy in the near future and 
there are already certain indications that a single dictatorship will be re-established 
and Stalin’s plans to nationalize the kolkhozes will be carried out. 


The most characteristic example of the new line is the campaign for cultivat- 
ing virgin and fallow lands. It was started at the end of January, 1954. The 
question of fulfilling this campaign was first discussed at a conference of experts 
at the Lenin All-Union Academy of Agricultural Sciences. As far as can be 
judged from a Pravda report on January 25, the plan was received very cau- 
tiously, even sceptically. The difficulties of its execution were repeatedly stressed. 
However, on January 25, a meeting of MTS workers was called, followed by 
a meeting of sovkhoz workers on February 3. These meetings discussed fully the 
question of cultivating the new lands. The sovkhoz workers’ address contains the 
words: “In 1954, the sovkhozes must cultivate... at least 4,300,000 hectares of 
virgin and fallow land and prepare them for a wheat harvest in 1955.”"* The 
Minister of Agriculture, Benediktov, said in his report at the All-Union Congress 
of MTS workers, (which was not published until February 11) “The kolkhozes 
intend to cultivate this spring 1,800,000 hectares of new land... In addition to 
this area we must have in 1955, 8,700,000 hectares of land ready for sowing on 
the kolkhozes.'* In the resolution of the Central Committee’s plenum on March 2, 
1954, there is mention of the cultivation of 13,000,000 hectares of land, 1,800,000 
less than initially stated. However, a new problem arose in August 1954 in con- 
nection with the Central Committee’s resolution on “The Further Cultivation 
of Virgin and Fallow Lands.” There is mentioned the need to increase the sowing 
of newly cultivated land up to 28-30 million hectares. This would mean the area 
increase being sown would be greater than the total area cultivated in France 
(21,300,000 hectares). 

This struggle to cultivate new virgin and fallow lands is the chief problem at 
the moment. The government, or rather Khrushchev, has apparently decided to 
carry out this plan come what may. If Soviet data are to be believed, it would 
seem that the task for 1954 has been fulfilled. A report of the Central Committee 
and the Council of Ministers on November 8 states: 


From information received on November 5, throughout the USSR the amount 
of virgin and fallow land has been increased by 17,430,000 hectares on kolkhozes, 
that is, more than the 13,000,000 originally planned.'® 


It was also stressed that such achievements “allow the Central Committee 
and the Council of Ministers to express their belief that the sown area of virgin 
and fallow land will reach 28,000,000 hectares by 1956”"® 

When examining the political significance of this measure it must be remem- 
bered that this struggle for more land, as well as all other measures in the agri- 
cultural sphere, is very closely connected with Khrushchev, First Secretary of the 
Central Committee. 


13 Pravda, February 7, 1954. 
14 Tbid., February 11, 1954. 
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On the whole, Khrushchev is taking steps identical with those taken 
Stalin in his struggle for Lenin’s inheritance. Just as Stalin combined the idea ot 
industrializing the whole country with that of overcoming its backwardness (and 
became a dictator in the process), so Khrushchev is trying to combine the idea of 
creating favorable living conditions with the delivery of greater supplies to the 
people and linking these ideas with his name. Stalin utilized the plan formulated 
in December 1925 to transform the USSR from an agrarian country into an in- 
dustrial one for the development of Communism, by abolishing personal pro- 
perty through collectivization of agriculture. Khrushchev is combining the plan 
to increase radically the production of food supplies with the plan to nationalize 
agriculture. This may be confirmed by the following points: 

1. Party leaders are at the moment consistently carrying out their policy of 
turning the MTS from organizations which maintain and supervise the kolkhozes 
into administrative control organs. The Soviet press refers to this quite openly. 
For example, it was stated that “the Central Committee’s plenum has raised 
relations between MTS and kolkhozes onto a higher level. The MTS now not 
only carry out the stipulated tasks in the various branches of agriculture, but 
also direct and organize kolkhoz production.”"’ As all the agricultural experts 
are now subordinate to the MTS instead of the kolkhozes, it may be assumed 
that the kolkhoz is at present practically non-existent as an independent economic 
unit and can be nationalized as soon as the Party decides. Moreover, the kolkhoz 
leaders who had been “elected” from among their colleagues have been com- 
pletely replaced by Party officials from different raions called “agricultural 
specialists.” 

2. There is evidence that the nationalization of the kolkhozes and the transi- 
tion from a “normal” trade system to one of exchange of goods and services is 
the aim of the Soviet government. For in connection with the cultivation of new 
land, the Soviet government is clearly striving to make the sovkhoz the deciding 
factor in agriculture and to eradicate the kolkhoz. 

This is obvious from the continued reduction in kolkhozes and the increase 
in sovkhozes during the past year. In his report at the Central Committee's 
plenum Khrushchev said: “Our Socialist agricultural system contains at the 
moment 94,000 kolkhozes, 8,950 MTS and more than 4,700 sovkhozes.”"* 

Since then the situation has changed. In the USSR “there are now 93,000 
kolkhozes, more than 9,000 MTS and about 5,000 sovkhozes.”!® The increase in 
the number of sovkhozes is partly accounted for by the creation of 124 new ones. 
As these figures only apply to the Kustanai, Kokhchetav and Akmolinsk oblasts, 
it is probable that the true number of new ones is even greater. What has hap- 
pened to the 1,000 kolkhozes which have disappeared during the past year is 
unknown. The transformation of kolkhozes to sovkhozes may partially explain 
this mystery. 

When Stalin linked his name with the program of industrialization he was 
in a much more favorable position than Khrushchev, because of two important 
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avoidable that there will be a return to Stalin’s policy in the near future and 
there are already certain indications that a single dictatorship will be re-established 
and Stalin’s plans to nationalize the kolkhozes will be carried out. 


The most characteristic example of the new line is the campaign for cultivat- 
ing virgin and fallow lands. It was started at the end of January, 1954. The 
question of fulfilling this campaign was first discussed at a conference of experts 
at the Lenin All-Union Academy of Agricultural Sciences. As far as can be 
judged from a Pravda report on January 25, the plan was received very cau- 
tiously, even sceptically. The difficulties of its execution were repeatedly stressed. 
However, on January 25, a meeting of MTS workers was called, followed by 
a meeting of sovkhoz workers on February 3. These meetings discussed fully the 
question of cultivating the new lands. The sovkhoz workers’ address contains the 
words: “In 1954, the sovkhozes must cultivate... at least 4,300,000 hectares of 
virgin and fallow land and prepare them for a wheat harvest in 1955.”"* The 
Minister of Agriculture, Benediktov, said in his report at the All-Union Congress 
of MTS workers, (which was not published until February 11) “The kolkhozes 
intend to cultivate this spring 1,800,000 hectares of new land... In addition to 
this area we must have in 1955, 8,700,000 hectares of land ready for sowing on 
the kolkhozes.'* In the resolution of the Central Committee’s plenum on March 2, 
1954, there is mention of the cultivation of 13,000,000 hectares of land, 1,800,000 
less than initially stated. However, a new problem arose in August 1954 in con- 
nection with the Central Committee’s resolution on “The Further Cultivation 
of Virgin and Fallow Lands.” There is mentioned the need to increase the sowing 
of newly cultivated land up to 28-30 million hectares. This would mean the area 
increase being sown would be greater than the total area cultivated in France 
(21,300,000 hectares). 

This struggle to cultivate new virgin and fallow lands is the chief problem at 
the moment. The government, or rather Khrushchev, has apparently decided to 
carry out this plan come what may. If Soviet data are to be believed, it would 
seem that the task for 1954 has been fulfilled. A report of the Central Committee 
and the Council of Ministers on November 8 states: 


From information received on November 5, throughout the USSR the amount 
of virgin and fallow land has been increased by 17,430,000 hectares on kolkhozes, 
that is, more than the 13,000,000 originally planned." 


It was also stressed that such achievements “allow the Central Committee 
and the Council of Ministers to express their belief that the sown area of virgin 
and fallow land will reach 28,000,000 hectares by 1956”!® 

When examining the political significance of this measure it must be remem- 
bered that this struggle for more land, as well as all other measures in the agri- 
cultural sphere, is very closely connected with Khrushchev, First Secretary of the 
Central Committee. 
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On the whole, Khrushchev is taking steps identical with those taken by 
Stalin in his struggle for Lenin’s inheritance. Just as Stalin combined the idea of 
industrializing the whole country with that of overcoming its backwardness (and 
became a dictator in the process), so Khrushchev is trying to combine the idea of 
creating favorable living conditions with the delivery of greater supplies to the 
people and linking these ideas with his name. Stalin utilized the plan formulated 
in December 1925 to transform the USSR from an agrarian country into an in- 
dustrial one for the development of Communism, by abolishing personal pro- 
perty through collectivization of agriculture. Khrushchev is combining the plan 
to increase radically the production of food supplies with the plan to nationalize 
agriculture. This may be confirmed by the following points: 

1. Party leaders are at the moment consistently carrying out their policy of 
turning the MTS from organizations which maintain and supervise the kolkhozes 
into administrative control organs. The Soviet press refers to this quite openly. 
For example, it was stated that “the Central Committee’s plenum has raised 
relations between MTS and kolkhozes onto a higher level. The MTS now not 
only carry out the stipulated tasks in the various branches of agriculcure, but 
also direct and organize kolkhoz production.”!? As all the agricultural expert: 
are now subordinate to the MTS instead of the kolkhozes, it may be assumed 
that the kolkhoz is at present practically non-existent as an independent economic 
unit and can be nationalized as soon as the Party decides. Moreover, the kolkhoz 
leaders who had been “elected” from among their colleagues have been com- 
pletely replaced by Party officials from different raions called “agricultural 
specialists.” 

2. There is evidence that the nationalization of the kolkhozes and the transi- 
tion from a “normal” trade system to one of exchange of goods and services is 
the aim of the Soviet government. For in connection with the cultivation of new 
land, the Soviet government is clearly striving to make the sovkhoz the deciding 
factor in agriculture and to eradicate the kolkhoz. 

This is obvious from the continued reduction in kolkhozes and the increase 
in sovkhozes during the past year. In his report at the Central Committee’s 
plenum Khrushchev said: “Our Socialist agricultural system contains at the 
moment 94,000 kolkhozes, 8,950 MTS and more than 4,700 sovkhozes.””"* 

Since then the situation has changed. In the USSR “there are now 93,000 
kolkhozes, more than 9,000 MTS and about 5,000 sovkhozes.”"® The increase in 
the number of sovkhozes is partly accounted for by the creation of 124 new ones. 
As these figures only apply to the Kustanai, Kokhchetav and Akmolinsk oblasts, 
it is probable that the true number of new ones is even greater. What has hap- 
pened to the 1,000 kolkhozes which have disappeared during the past year is 
unknown. The transformation of kolkhozes to sovkhozes may partially explain 
this mystery. 

When Stalin linked his name with the program of industrialization he was 
in a much more favorable position than Khrushchev, because of two important 


17 Pravda, January 29, 195§4. 
18 Kommunist, Moscow, No. 14, September 195 3. 
19 [bid., No. 15, October 1954. 
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factors. Stalin was able to refer to the absolute necessity of industrializing the 
country and could crush all opposition not only by force but also by propaganda. 
He could argue that heavy industry was vital and that every sacrifice was 
justifiable for new factories producing tanks, tractors and machinery to be built. 
Moreover, the execution of the industrialization plan meant the promotion of 
millions of people to responsible posts and therefore he could rely on support be- 
cause of the desire for promotion. To demand sacrifices from people in the name 
of the cultivation of new land could only succeed if concrete results were ob- 
tained, especially a rise in living standards. 

We know that Khrushchev gave exact figures for the amount of produce to be 
obtained per 100 hectares of arable land so that the “scientifically calculated 
food norms” would be ensured. These figures were calculated on a previous grain 
area and signified an effort to improve the agricultural efficiency. It seems that 
the government was unable to do this. In an official decree from the Central 
Committee on November 8, 1954 it was stated that “many of the leading 
kolkhozes and sovkhozes are already obtaining from each roo hectares of 
land the yield required for the successful execution of the plan to provide the 
country with an abundance of agricultural produce.”*° But that was also the 
position at the start of the campaign. Khrushchev cited a number of similar 
examples. As in the latter case no concrete figures were given, it is possible to 
conclude that the plan to boost agriculture was not an absolute success. This 
is confirmed by statistics on the livestock situation: at the moment the number 
of horned cattle in the USSR is 1,900,000 fewer than in 1929, the number of 
cows 6,300,000 fewer. As the population has increased not only in comparison 
with 1916 but also with 1953, it would seem that there is little basis for speak- 
ing of a considerable improvement in the supply of provisions. 

These figures also give rise to the belief that the “struggle for grain” which 
is also a struggle for Communist dictatorship control has not yet been resolved. 

A second difficulty in the way of a return to the Stalinist policy is that its 
interests conflict with those of the people who are supposed to carry it out. 
As already mentioned, Stalin could rely to some extent on the stimulus of 
promotion: but now people are being sent from towns into the country, which 
could hardly be termed promotion and which is certainly meeting with passive 
resistance. 

To sum up, it can be said that the government is having to cope with two 
opposing factors. In order to restore the absolute power of the Party machine 
it is vital that the economy should be set in order. This is possible only with 
the help of leading industrial administrators which means that they must be 
given more power. This would increase their influence on behalf of the Party 
machine, but would also increase any inherent capitalist tendencies and thus 
hamper the restoration of the Party machine’s domination. 

Further events clearly depend on the success or failure of the plan to cul- 
tivate more land and in all probability, the interregnum period will last until it 
becomes apparent whether Khrushchev can prove he has mastered the problem. 


20 Pravda, November 8, 1954. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Domestic Policy 


Recent Soviet Exploration in the Arctic 


On July 18, 1954 Izvestia published an article by the noted Soviet flier 
Vodopyanov “Na krylyakh v Arktiku” (On Wings to the Arctic). In this article 
first mention was made of a new Soviet expedition in the North Polar region, 
organized on an unheard of scale at the beginning of April this year. Until the 
publication of this article, complete secrecy had been maintained; and no an- 
nouncements about it had appeared in the Soviet press. Subsequently there ap- 
peared in the July 20 number of Ogonek a short item “Na I’dakh tsentralnoi 
Arktiki” (On the Ice of the Central Arctic), This was followed by an article 
“K poslednim parallelyam” (To the Last Parallels) by special correspondents 
S. Morozov and Ya. Ryumkin. There were many photographs illustrating the 
life and work of the new polar expedition.' Since that time information on the 
expedition has been appearing in the Soviet periodical press, and by mid-Octo- 
ber theaters in Western Europe were showing some newsreel shots of the ex- 
pedition. 

Successful research in the Arctic regions has been made possible by the develop- 
ment of aviation. Even the most powerful icebreakers cannot penetrate to these 
areas. Travel by foot or with dogs presents insurmountable difficulties, which 
doomed previous attempts to failure. The Russians were the first to attempt to 
conquer the Arctic from the air. As early as 1914 Colonel Nagursky undertook 
several daring flights in the northern latitudes in an attempt to find the lost ex- 
pedition of the famous Russian polar explorer, Sedov. 

The systematic study and conquest of the Arctic organized by the Soviet 
government dates to 1924 and is being carried out with the aid of surface ships 
as well as aircraft. The new era in Arctic navigation began with the expeditions 
of the icebreakers “Krasin” and “Malygin,” which took part in rescue operations 
connected with the ill-fated expedition of the dirigible “Italia” in 1928. In 1932 
a Northern Sea Route committee was formed. This committee, together with the 
Arctic Institute, the Oceanographic Institute, the Hydrological Institute and 
many other scientific research organizations conducted scores of expeditions. 
Subsequently the committee was re-named the Chief Administration of the 
Northern Sea Route and subordinated to the Council of Ministers of the USSR. 

The expedition in 1937 headed by O. Yu. Shmidt, hailed a new stage in the 
conquest of the Arctic, At that time the first Soviet airplane, piloted by Vodopya- 
nov, landed on the ice at the North Pole; and a drift station, “North Pole,” was 
set up. The station was manned by Papanin, the head of the expedition, Krenkel, 
the radio operator, and Shirov and Fedorov, scientific assistants. This first winter 
spent in the polar regions produced results of very great scientific importance. 


1 Ogonek, Moscow, Nos. 31-33, 1954. 








The floe on which the station was located drifted into the Greenland Sea 
where Soviet icebreakers picked up the members of the expedition. 

In 1937, non-stop flights from Moscow to the United States via the North 
Pole were accomplished by Chkalov, Baidokov and Belyakov, who took off on 
June 18, and Gromov, Yumashev and Danilin, taking off on July 12. 

In 1938 and 1939 systematic observations in the northern latitudes were con- 
ducted from the icebreaker “Sedov.” 

In 1941 the polar flier Cherevichny, taking part in an expedition, flew in the 
area of the North Pole. He landed on the ice three times, carrying out research 
over a period of several days. In 65 days his plane covered 26,000 km. 

The work of the Papanin expedition was repeated in 1945 by a new drift 
station “Severny Polyus 2” under the leadership of M. M. Somov, Doctor of 
Geographical Science. The station drifted in the polar regions for almost 13 
months. It should be pointed out, this expedition was much better equipped than 
that of Papanin, and communications with the homeland were more reliable. 
After six months, air transportation under Vodopyanov had delievered about 
twenty tons of supplies as well as cross-country vehicles to the expedition. 

At the same time experiments were carried out with various types of ships, 
following the main Northern Route as well as surveying the Arctic Ocean regions 
that were accessible. The many polar stations supplemented the information previ- 
ously obtained and trained cadres of specialists on the Far North, persons 
tempered in the struggle with the ferocity of the elements and acquainted with 
the conditions and hazards to be met in the northern latitudes. 

The new polar expedition show is under the leadership of the head of Glav- 
sevmorput (Chief Administration of the Northern Sea Route) V. F. Burkhanov. 
The members of the expedition are polar experts and experienced polar fliers. 
Research is being carried out by three independent groups. Two of them, 
“Severny Polyus 3” (SP-3) and “Severny Polyus 4” (SP-4), are fixed stations 
located on ice floes. The third, operating with the aid of three airplanes, was 
landed in the vicinity of the North Pole. Its task is to investigate climatic, 
atmospheric, magnetic, cosmic, oceanographic and ice conditions at the North 
Pole as well as to explore the submerged Lomonosov mountain range which 
crosses the Arctic Ocean, following a line from Novosibirsk to Greenland and 
reaching a height of 2.5 to 3 km. After completing the work in the vicinity of 
the Pole, this group, using airplanes, will carry out investigations even nearer 
the Pole in a series of hops, remaining at each location for just a few days. The 
commander of air operations of this group is the polar flier I. I. Chervichny. His 
job will be to accomplish many landings and take-offs on Arctic ice which has 
not been previously prepared as an airstrip. The group is being led by M. E. 
Ostrekin and includes such personalities as V. P. Oadalko, one of Soviet polar 
aviation’s senior navigators, and D. I. Shcherbakov. Most of the personnel have 
had much experience in Arctic exploration. According to Soviet sources the 
group began its research on April 9, 1954. The personnel taking part, as well 
as the sponsorship by the Chief Administration of the Northern Sea Route illus- 
trate the great significance attached to this expedition by the Soviet government. 
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The two drift stations were set up at different locations. In Vodopyanov’s 
article mentioned above, their original positions were given at N 75° 48’ 
W 175° 25’ and N 80° 15’ E171’ for SP-3 and SP-4 respectively. The July posi- 
tions were reported by Ogonek to have been N 86° 30’ E157° and 86° W 175° 45’. 

Air transportation is provided by aircraft of the IL type. The base of the 
temporary stations and the supply base of the expedition in general is located on 
Dikson Island. 

The Tomnikov group, “SP-4” was the first to be landed. The flight took off 
from an airfield on Cape Chelyuskin, to which the necessary personnel and 
material had been brought by air from Dikson Island. Before the party was 
landed, a temporary airfield had been set up, from which exploratory flights 
were conducted in order to find floes suitable for use as drift stations. This was 
an important phase since the fate of the expedition was very much dependent 
upon the choice of proper locations, New ice, for instance, is not suitable for 
such purposes. The ice must be old and well solidified by the winds and com- 
pression. 

As soon as the station had been set up on the floe, radio contact was estab- 
lished with the bases and air contact with Dikson Island. The temporary air- 
field beyond the 85th parallel became a base for short exploratory flights. Since 
it was impossible to clear an airfield immediately after landing the team due to 
the difficulty of preparing a smooth surface, a temporary field was set up on 
new ice about 9 km from the station. Cargo was transferred from here to the 
station by means of airplanes, type AN-2, and helicopters. Each station has a 
helicopter for use in transporting cargo, carrying out exploration and for rescue 
work in case of an accident. 

The expedition is furnished with all the equipment necessary for investigat- 
ing magnetic and atmospheric phenomena and carrying out hydrographic and 
cosmic observations. Included are cross-country vehicles, type GAZ-69, various 
types of tractors and electric power plants. Housing for personnel and equipment 
is provided either in the form of special tents designed by Shaposhnikov, con- 
sisting of a frame of duralumin tubing covered with a tarpaulin, or by col- 
lapsible huts, specially designed for Arctic conditions, mounted on runners, The 
huts, constructed of a light, heat-insulating material “penoplast,” weigh about 
800 kilogram each and can be easily moved from place to place by four men. 
If necessary, several of these huts can also be towed by a tractor. “SP-4” is 
located on a floe 270 m thick; the depth of the ocean below it has been measured 
at about 3,950 meters. 

The stations are tentatively to be operated for a period of two years. Life 
and work at the stations is being recorded on film. Heading the motion picture 
group is Yatsun, a camera-man who spent several months on drift station “SP-2” 
in 1950 and is well-acquainted with photographic conditions in the polar regions. 


After several months’ search a suitable location was also found for “SP-3,” 
and the station was set up as explained above. 

In addition to their investigations of a scientific nature, the stations are also 
testing equipment under the conditions of a long stay in the polar regions. 
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The Soviet government jealously guards its Arctic explorations from in- 
quisitive eyes; the results are kept in the top-secret category. It is no secret that 
in case of an armed conflict with the West the northern part of the USSR would 
become a strategically important region. Here the Northern Sea Route leads 
across the northern coast of Asia, uniting the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. 
The development of long-range aircraft and rocket and atomic weapons have 
significantly increased the strategic importance of the polar regions as the base 
for a possible attack against Canada and the United States since the Polar route 
affords a shorter flight from the USSR to the American continent. 


A detailed study of all the natural conditions of this enormous area is ne- 
cessary in order to secure navigation along the Northern Sea Route and further 
the strategic goals of the Soviet Union. In Tri zimovki vo d’dakh arktiki, Bodi- 
gin writes that in 1937 there were already 55 meteorological stations on the 
Northern Coast and that “there are almost no points where stations could be 
set up farther north than the existing ones.” “...in 1937 in all the outlying 
seas of the Soviet Arctic and in the Greenland Sea there were almost no regions 
in which ships could penetrate farther to the North than has been done by Soviet 
ships; and all shores and all islands of the Soviet Arctic have been covered by 
flights of Soviet aircraft.” He further points out that the work being carried out 
by the Soviet government in the Arctic is all being done according to a carefully 
thought-out plan. 

Since the twenties a general warming of the Arctic has been taking place. This 
has been accompanied by a decrease in the sizes of glaciers. In the Laptev Sea 
some islands consisting mostly of old ice have sharply decreased in sice. An 
example is provided by the Semenov and Vasilev Islands, first entered on the 
map in 1823. Surveys of these islands were made in 1912-13, and in 1936. Dur- 
ing this period Semenov Island decreased by seven-eights; and Vasilev Island, 
with a length of almost 8 km, disappeared completely. By 1948 Semenov Is- 
lands had also completely thawed away. In the regions of the Northern Urals 
and Siberia, the line of permanent frost is steadily receding from the North. 
At the same time, the mean temperature on the coasts of Baffin Bay and the 
Greenland, Barents and Kara Seas is noticeably rising. Observations over several 
years have shown that each square centimeter of surface of Atlantic water enter- 
ing the Barents and Greenland Seas represents 15 kilogram calories more heat 
than at the beginning of this century. The area of ice at the edge of the Arctic 
Ocean during the navigation season, although not constant, is steadily decreas- 
ing. The warming has caused the spread of useful fishes farther to the north. 
Other sea organism have also moved farther north. 


The increase in temperature is also responsible for an increase in ice moving 
from the Arctic basin to the Greenland and Bering Seas. All this has changed 
considerably the navigation conditions over the Northern Sea Route, lengthening 
the navigation period and lightening the battle against ice. The thickness of 
drifting ice fields has decreased: the thickness of three-year ice does not exceed 
318 cm whereas it formerly reached 365 cm. 
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It is impossible to determine whether the increase in Arctic temperatures is 
a temporary or permanent phenomenon. Some see it as the result of changes in the 
velocity and temperature of the Gulf Stream, others as the result of stronger 
currents in the atmosphere bringing warm air to the cold regions.* 

Navigation along the Northern Sea Route is increasing every year. New 
bases of strategic importance, supplied by ships traveling this route, are being 
constructed along the shores. In this connection it is interesting to note that in 
1940 the Soviet authorities permitted the German auxiliary cruiser “Komet” to 
sail this passage. On September 5, 1940 the cruiser sailed through the Bering 
Strait into the Pacific Ocean and began its operations against Allied shipping. 
The trip from Novaya Zemlya to the Bering Strait lasted from August 19 to 
September 5. Discounting stops, which amounted to a total of about five days, 
the trip took 11 days. The trip was made at the very end of the navigation 
season. The “Komet” was accompanied variously by the icebreakers, “Lenin,” 
“Stalin,” “Malygin” and “Kaganovich.” 

The “Komet’s” voyage points out the practical significance of the Northern 
Sea Route for operations of the Soviet Navy under wartime conditions. 

Gleb Akimov 
* N. N. Zubov in Foreword to Bodigin, Tri zimovki vo [’'dakh Arktiki (Three Winters on 
Arctic Ice), Moscow, 1950. 


Culture 
Chess in the Soviet Union 


There is perhaps no other country where chess is so popular as the USSR. 
It is played in cities, villages, the Armed Forces, universities, youth clubs and 
even on remote Arctic islands, In the USSR, children as well as adults play 
chess. A high percentage of the enthusiasts are women. There are yearly hundreds 
of different chess competitions which attract large numbers of contestants. Thus, 
according to Soviet information, in one mass nation-wide tournament on the 
occasion of the centenary of M. I. Chigorin’s birth, 720,000 chess players partici- 
pated.' In the USSR there are about 500,000 “organized players,” all members 
of the various chess sections or clubs.? 

The Soviet chess players’ competition successes are indeed great. At the 
moment they hold the titles of World Champion in both the men’s and women’s 
sections® and the USSR’s official team holds world supremacy. From 1946 on, 
Soviet chess players have invariably triumphed in all tournaments and matches 
with other countries. 

How are Soviet chess players so successful and why is chess so popular in 
the USSR? In pre-revolutionary Russia, especially on the eve of World War I, 


1V. N. Panov, Shakhmaty dlya nachinayushchikh (Chess for Beginners), Moscow, 1952, 


Pp. 9, 10. 
2 Shakhmaty v SSSR (Chess in the USSR), Moscow, 1954, No. 7, p. 193. 


3 The present woman champion of the world is Elizaveta Bykova. 
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chess was already quite widespread. The first half of the last century marked 
the appearance of the first great Russian chess player, A. D. Petroff, who re- 
mained the country’s leading exponent until his death. From this period on, 
Russia boasted a whole galaxy of outstanding players. The best of them were 
S. I. Vinaver, M. I. Chigorin, who twice played for the title of World Champion, 
D. M. Yanovskii, and later A. K. Rubinstein, A, I. Nimzowitsch, S. G. Tarta- 
kower, O. S. Bernstein, E. D. Bogolyubov and particularly the genius A. A. 
Alekhine who was World Champion from 1927 to 1935 and from 1937 to 1946. 
In addition to these champions, who sooner or later emigrated from Russia and 
acquired a different nationality, there remained in Russia a large number of 
slightly less accomplished players. These included F. R. Bogatyrchuk, V.. I. Ne- 
norokov, G. Ya. Levenshin, P. A. Romanovskii, I. L. Rabinovich, F. I. Dug- 
Khotimirskii and B. M. Veroinskii, who subsequently all played an active role 
in Soviet chess. They contributed particularly to the spread of chess throughout 
the country. 

During the first years of the Soviet regime, the standard of chess was not 
high. At that time the Soviet authorities gave little encouragement to the game, 
although they viewed chess rather favorably, seeing in it one way of bringing 
culture to the masses. 

The spread of chess throughout the USSR received a great boost by the tem- 
porary return of E. D. Bogolyubov,‘ one of the finest chess players in the world 
at that time. His return stimmulated chess organizations to great activity, and 
thanks to their initiative a large international chess tournament was organized 
in Moscow in 1925. It was attended by a large number of the best foreign chess 
players.5 As a result, a sort of “chess fever” affected most levels of the popu- 
lation. Quite suddenly, tens of thousands of people became interested in chess. 
Under the influence of this international tournament, the chess movement in 
the USSR continued to develop for many years aterwards. The tournament was 
government sponsored, but such support would not have been so very positive 
for the development of chess had not the victory gone to E. D. Bogolyubov. The 
press, too, helped by giving the tournament a fairly detailed coverage. 


The present world champion, M. Botvinnik, later helped develop and popu- 
larize the game in the USSR. His name had already become famous during the 
international Moscow tournament. Subsequently he attracted ever increasing 
attention thanks to his victories in various competitions, Moreover, general in- 
terest in chess also increased. From 1933-34 on, M. Botvinnik played the part of 
“stimulator” in the chess movement and Soviet authorities, taking into account 


‘ E. D. Bogolyubov (1889-1952) was interned in Germany at the start of World War I. He 
remained in Germany after the war and only returned to the USSR fora short while in 1923. In 
1926, again abroad, he wrote a letter to the Soviet chess organization informing it of his re- 
signation. From that time on, Germany was his home and he acquired German citizenship. Several 
times he emerged victorious from German championship contests and twice he played for the 
World Title. 

5 Among the foreign contestants were: J. R. Capablanca, the World Champion at that time; 
the ex-champion Dr. E. Lasker; the Grand Masters F. Marshall, K. Torre, P. Reti, S. Tartakower, 
E. Gruenfeld, A. Rubinstein and R. Spielman; the Masters F. Yats and F. Zemish. 
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the foreign and internal propaganda value of chess successes as a favorable “ad- 
vertisement” for the Communist regime, began to take more interest in chess 
and give it more support. 

At the moment, one of the greatest stimuli in the spread of chess throughout 
the USSR is the success which individual Soviet players are enjoying in competi- 
tions with the pick of Western chess players. 

Another important factor has been the so-called qualification system. This 
system was introduced by the players themselves at the start of the chess move- 
ment in the USSR. In essence, this means that all chess enthusiasts in the USSR 
are divided into several categories.* The category which one is allotted depends 
on competition results. If a player is successful in competitions, he can move into 
the next division and thus gradually acquire the title of Master. This setup en- 
courages practice and participation in chess competitions, One valuable con- 
tribution of the qualification system is the fact that every year tens of thousands 
of school children join the ranks of the “organized” chess players. Among them 
are certainly the future champions.’ 

The use of chess as a means of bringing culture to the masses, a feature al- 
ready mentioned, also had another purpose. It served as a way to divert the 
people’s attention from conditions which were unfavorable to the Soviet regime. 
The formation of chess circles and clubs also facilitated the political supervision 
and control of their activities. 

These then are the basic reasons for the mass growth of chess in the USSR: 

1. The significant international chess successes of players from the USSR, in- 

cluding those who later emigrated. 

2. To a certain extent the support given by various Soviet organs, especially 

interest shown by the Soviet press. 

3. The stimulus provided by the qualification system. 

In addition, one must remember the special conditions under which Soviet 
citizens live, the limited opportunities for leisure pursuits and the desire to 
escape from the harsh realities of Soviet life. 

Furthermore, the services of individual chess players must be taken into ac- 
count, who, for sheer love of the game have done and are still doing much to 
organize and recruit new players. Such chess enthusiasts are not to be found in 
the upper echelons of official chess organizations at all-union, republic or oblast 
level. The greatest enthusiasm is among the lower levels. They are the “unsung 
heroes” of the chess movement in the USSR, striving, as already pointed out, to 
make the game ever more popular. 

The success of the Soviet Union’s chess representatives competing with for- 
eign champions is determined to a considerable degree by the fact that the 
Soviet chess organization always selects the best players for competitions. The 

® There are altogether 8 categories: 5 is the lowest, then follows 4, 3, 2, 1, Candidate fiir 
Master, Master and Grand Master. 

7 Among the young chess players in the USSR there are 2 Masters, several Candidates for 
Masters and many in the first category. 








position is somewhat different in the West. The Western players are usually 
invited by the organizing committee and they themselves decide whether or 
not to accept the invitation. This often means that the strongest team is not avail- 
able, In the USSR, on the other hand, the organizations decide who will take 
part in the tournament; and jt is not surprising, therefore, that in the postwar 
international tournaments, for example, which took place in Western Europe, 
so far only “Grand Masters” of chess have represented the USSR. These are M. 
Botvinnik, V. Smyslov, D. Bronstein, P. Keres, A. Kotov, E. Geller, I, Boles- 
lavskii, T. Petrosyan, M. Taimanov and Yu. Averbakh.® It is obvious that by 
entrusting the defense of Soviet chess to only the best players in international 
contests, the Soviet government is ensuring itself against defeat. The Soviet chess 
organization does not wish to be considered responsible for failures in meetings 
with Western players. This might harm the reputation of the USSR as the “lead- 
ing country in chess.” And therefore, so far only the most brilliant players have 
participated in international tournaments. 

The third and perhaps the basic reason for the successes of Soviet chess ex- 
ponents is that the best of them, to whom Soviet chess owes its glory, are really 
excellent players. But this is due to the players themselves, to their own natural 
talents. Soviet propaganda sees the great strength of the best Soviet chess players 
not so much as a matter of personal talent, but as the result of “the advantages 
of a socialist system,” in “the superiority of a progressive socialist culture over 
the degenerate culture of the capitalist countries,” in those “particularly favor- 
able” conditions which have been created in the USSR for the development of 
chess “by the efforts of the Party and government.” 

It is true that a chess player’s material conditions have a marked influence 
on his progress. But natural talent is still the deciding factor in making progress 
and achieving successes in the world of chess. No conditions which the Soviet 
authorities create for only very few champions can take the place of it. The 
Soviet “favorable conditions” for the development of chess only means that the 
Soviet authorities are generous where the organization of championship class 
tournaments are concerned. In a chess player’s development, these tournaments 
of “masters” are very important as match practice raises one’s standard, par- 
ticularly when many brilliant players are taking part. 

The No. 1 Soviet chess player and present world champion, M. Botvinnik, 
can be cited as proof that natural talent is the deciding factor. He became in- 
terested in chess before the international Moscow tournament in 1925, that is 
before the Soviet authorities began to give chess active help. He was already an 
outstanding exponent when the Soviet organs were still showing little interest in 
chess.® At that time there could be no question of any “favorable conditions” 
for chess players in the USSR. 

8 Not counting individual matches, the following have taken part in international chess 
competitions in non-communist countries since the war: Kotov, 7 times; Smyslov, 6 times; 
Bronstein, 5 times; Keres, Geller, Boleslavskii, 4 times; Botvinnik, 3 times; Petrosyan, Taimanov, 
Averbakh and Flohr, twice; Tolush, Lilienthal, Bondarevskii and Ragozin, once. 

® Botvinnik became a Master at the age of 16 (in 1927) and became Champion of the USSR 
for the first time at the age of 20 (in 1931). 
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Another reason for the outstanding successes of Soviet chess players since the 
war is the vastness of the Soviet chess movement and the amount of work put 
into its organization, It is obvious that the number of first class players in a 
country where only thousands of people play cannot be as great as where hun- 
dreds of thousands or even millions play. In Germany, for example, there are 
only about 50,000 members of chess clubs and only two “Grand Masters.” But 
in the Soviet Union, as we have seen, there are about 1,500,000 players in clubs 
and sections and therefore the number of “Grand Masters” is correspondingly 
greater. In the USSR there are not only many more good players’ than any- 
where else, but also many more weak ones. This, however, is somehow forgotten 
in discussions about Soviet chess players and their skill, possibly because judge- 
ments are made on the play of M. Botvinnik, V. Smyslov and other excellent 
Soviet chess players and not on the standard reached by the average Soviet chess 
enthusiasts, who on the whole are no better than the average Western players." 

Soviet chess players owe their reputation to the fact that the individual suc- 
cesses of a small group of the best players in the USSR are identified with the 
successes of Soviet chess as a whole. S. Yu. Volk 

1 On May 5, 1953, there were in the USSR 16 chess players with the title of International! 


Grand Master and 82 Masters of the USSR. P. V. Vinogradov, Sovetskie shakhmatisty v borbe za 
pervenstvo mira (Soviet Chess Players in the Struggle for World Supremacy), Moscow, 1954, 


Pp. 412, 413. 

'' The heavy defeats of many well known foreign chess Grand Masters in the so-called 
“Simultaneous Displays” in the Soviet Union is easily accounted for by the fact that the Grand 
Masters are not playing against ordinary chess enthusiasts but against hand picked opponents 


The Republic and Oblast Conferences of Soviet Writers 


The first All-Union Congress of Soviet Writers was held in 1934, and since 
that time many events have exerted their influence on Soviet literature and on 
the fate of Soviet writers. In World War II, for example, 200 writers perished 
at the front.' At the same time, Soviet literature has been running a circular 
course and now is at the point from which it started 20 years ago. 

On the occasion of the opening of the First Congress, Pravda wrote in its 
editorial: “We speak a lot, and rightly so, about our literature, particularly drama, 
being out of touch with life, not satisfying the growing requirements and demands 
of the laboring masses. These references are well founded. Millions of readers 


»” 


and spectators desire the very best examples of art.’” 

Twenty years later Aleksei Sukrov announced at a meeting of Moscow 
writers, “The dismal similarity of subjects and situations, the dismal similarity of 
circumstances and so-called characters in such plays is striking. They display not 
only an ideological and political ignorance but an ignorance of life as well.””* 

' Literaturnaya gazeta, June 15, 1954. 

* Pravda, August 17, 1954. 

3 Literaturnaya gazeta, June 15, 1954. 








The fact that Soviet literature has now run into a blind alley is causing an 
understandable uneasiness in Soviet Party and government circles. This is one 
of the main reasons for calling the Second Congress of Soviet Writers. According 
to the plans of its organizers, the congress is to be a political tribune from which 
the “complete unity of the Party and the people,” represented by the community 
of writers, is to be proclaimed. 

In connection with this unity, Sukrov remarked, “The Party element in our 
literature is expressed by the fact that the overwhelming majority of the Soviet 
writers of all the nationalities of our country views life and its position in life 
from the same point from which the Communist Party appraises life and litera- 
ture.” 

This thesis will be accepted as indisputable truth at the forthcoming congress. 
That it is at variance with the facts is of little consequence. Most important, is 
to make the facts correspond to a previously worked-out formula and thus show 
the infallibility of Communist dogma. 

In matters of this sort the Communist Party prepares the stage carefully in 
order to ensure that the desired results will be produced. Preparation for the Second 
Congress is distinguished by two features: discussions on the problems of crea- 
tiveness, and the republic and oblast conferences of Soviet writers. Which of the 
two is the more important is difficult to judge from our vantage point; both 
indicate the position of writers and writing in the Soviet Union in the present 
period. While the discussions point out the Party’s ideas as to what Soviet litera- 
ture is to represent in the near future, what the positive hero is to look like and 
how conflicts are to be presented in literary works, the republic and oblast con- 
ferences give a true picture of Soviet literature and the Soviet writer of today. 
The purpose of this article is to examine the latter. 

The first striking feature of the conferences is the relatively large number of 
delegates. Half of the members of the Union of Soviet Writers and every candi- 
date for membership was a delegate to some sort of conference. 

A second important characteristic has been the large number of guest dele- 
gates from Moscow as well as from the other Soviet Republics. 

The third feature is the standardization of the agenda. Little variation has 
been observed, since the basis was the same everywhere: 

1. Report on Prose. 

2. Report on Poetry. 

3. Report on Drama. 

4. Report on Literary Criticism. 

5. Elections of officers of the local organizations and of delegates to the Second 

All-Union Congress of Soviet Writers. 

At most conferences the secretaries of the central or oblast Party committees 
appeared as speakers and, in fact, directed the work of the conferences. 

The first conference was held in the Azerbaidzhan SSR in the middle of April, 
eight months before the Second Congress was scheduled to be held. It was attended 
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by delegates from the RSFSR, the Ukraine, Belorussia, Georgia, Armenia, Uzbeki- 
stan, Turkmenistan, Tadzhikistan and Dagestan. The Azerbaidzhan conference 
was interesting for the following reasons: 


I. It was held under the relatively peaceful conditions before the recent stormy 
period in Soviet literature which culminated in the suspension of many 
writers from the Union. 

2. It represented a sort of pilot conference whose experience was to be used 


in subsequent conferences in other localities. 

The keynote for this and the following conferences was given by K. Simonov, 
member of the Board of Administration of the Union of Writers of the USSR. 
“The chief criterion when judging literature is the benefit it provides our Com- 
munist cause, and no abstract concept of artistic value will save from our merciless 
criticism those works which are foreign to our idea.” 

This is the atmosphere as it exists today; it is the essence of Soviet literature. 

In all the speeches of this conference the lofty role of literature was under- 
lined. Literature was called upon “... to be the weapon of the artistic word, to 
assist in the solution of the tremendous tasks which have been assigned the country 
by the decrees of the Party and the government on the new rise in the national 
economy.” It was also pointed out that socialist realism has been struggling with 
the ideas of pan-Turkism and pan-Islamism. At the same time, it was noted that 
Azerbaidzhan literature still exhibits strong survivals of decadence and formal- 
ism, it carries on anti-religious propaganda badly, literary criticism does not 
properly formulate the question of depicting labor in literature, a bourgeois mood 
has penetrated into lyricism and drama has remained a backward area. It is thus 
brought out that in the Azerbaidzhan organization of Soviet writers there is not 
the unity in spirit among the Party and non-Party writers demanded by the 
Communist Party. 

The conference over, more vigorous methods were employed to influence the 
writers. On April 28 the Presidium of the Board of Administration of the Union 
of Soviet Writers expelled A. Surov, N. Virta, Ts. Galsanov and L. Korobov 
from its ranks.® The result was not what the Communist leaders had hoped for. 
The subsequent congresses did not bring forth heated discussion of literary prob- 
lems but became dull assemblies in which previously composed speeches were 
delivered. 

On June 8 the proceedings of the Latvian conference were published. In the 
principal address it was stated that “We often, yes, we constantly... have to 
reprimand writers for superficicality or for an incorrect understanding of the 
facts of Soviet life, as a result of which weak or false works appear with short- 
comings in idea and artistic form.” 

Further, the speeches and discussions revealed that Latvian literature today is 
characterized by the following: 

* Literaturnaya gazeta, April 22, 1954. 


® Bulletin, June 1954. 
? Literaturnaya gazeta, June 8, 1954. 
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1. A marked retreat on the part of writers from dealing with the present. 

2. Literature does not reflect improvements in rural Latvia. 

3. Few works about the working class are produced. 

A most interesting feature of the Latvian conference is the fact that the out- 
standing Latvian writers, although they attended, preferred not to speak at all. 

Despite the persecutions, the literary situation became very unfavorable for 
the Soviet leaders. It became necessary to take some urgent measures to rectify 
the situation that was developing at the congresses and to get Soviet literature 
moving down the proper channel. The solution was discussed at a meeting of the 
Party organization of Moscow writers. It should be pointed out here that the 
Moscow organization is unique; it is a central group directing the literary life of 
the whole Soviet Union, not just that of Moscow. An account of the Moscow 
meeting was given in Literaturnaya gazeta on June 15, 1954. It lasted for two 
days and was attended by Party and non-Party writers. The agenda included the 
question of, “The improvement of ideological education work in the Moscow 
writers’ organization.”” The speaker was Secretary General of the Board of Ad- 
ministration of the Union of Soviet Writers, Aleksei Sukrov. 

At this meeting the word “purge” was heard for the first time. Sukrov frankly 
announced, “The purge of the Union of Writers of morally and socially degener- 
ate persons is particularly necessary now, before the Second Congress, in order 
to get our house into healthy shape so that it will be inhabited by persons who 
are morally and socially healthy.”® 

In this tirade as well as in others no less angry and sharp, Sukrov introduced 
into the concept of “morally and socially degenerate,” not so much the cases of 
drunkenness of individual writers as the cases of deviation from the principles 
of “socialist realism.” Sukrov sees social degeneration in the fact that dramatists 
are writing plays with negative characters who are higher Party representatives. 

Thus, the purpose of the meeting was to show the Party’s opinion on the 
state of literature and to guide the efforts of writers in the direction desired by 
the state. 

An atmosphere of terror was felt at the meeting. Noted writers, such as K. 
Fedin, L. Leonov and V. Kataev, who attended, did not speak at all. The terror 
was even more active in the republic and oblast conferences that followed. 

The subsequent conferences can be divided into two groups, both run pretty 
much according to the same pattern, the Russian and those of the national repub- 
lics. We shall not attempt to examine each of them in detail (there have been 
more than 20) but rather take a look at the general features. 

All conferences were characterized by their triteness. The speeches were 
superficial, rubber-stamp affairs. The banality was so typical that the Soviet 
press itself mentioned it. One of the leading writers, Sholokhov-Sinyavsky wrote: 


. neither the speech of the writer V. V. Nemtsov at the meeting of the Adygei 
writers nor the address of the critic E. Zlatova in Rostov distinguished themselves 
by a great knowledge of the creative work of the local writers. As a result the 
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Adygei and Rostov meetings proceeded in a limp, dull manner without the necessary 
polemic temper. Creative as well as organizational problems were left untouched... 

In these speeches there is not a single living thought, the hot pulse of the living 

creative collective does not palpitate.® 

The banality of the situation is emphasized likewise by the fact that, with 
the exception of the official speakers, the most well-known writers either did not 
speak or did not even attend. In general, among the writers there are few real 
enthusiasts who expect any positive results to come from the congress. 

In the national conferences a strengthening of the attacks on the growth of 
national consciousness was evident. This was most clear in Georgia, where it was 
announced at the conference, held in Tbilisi, that the state of the prose of Georg- 
ian writers is the cause of deep public concern. The fault of Georgian writers con- 
sists of their idealizing the past, and the Soviet government considers such idealiza- 
tion to be a manifestation of bourgeois nationalism. All the officers of the Georg 
ian organization were replaced at this session. 


The Ukrainian conference was held quite a bit later than the others, begin- 
ning on October 27. Despite the experience of the others, it ran pretty much 
according to the same pattern. After A. Korneichuk’s leading address, ““The State 
and Tasks of Ukrainian Soviet Literature,” the Chairman of the Board of Ad 
ministration of the Ukranian Union of Soviet Writers, M. Bazhan, delivered his 
address. After dwelling on the political errors of the journal Novy mir, Bazhan 
enumerated some of the best works of Urkrainian authors including Molodost 
(“Youth”) by a Boichenko, Zolotaya medal (“The Gold Medal”) by O. Don 
chenko and Novaya kniga (“The New Book”) by Yu. Yankovsky. He then 
pointed out that ”... the artistic level of many books is so low that timely, vital 
themes lose their edge, have a weak influence on the reader.”""! Ukrainian writers 
have been called upon for a faithful description of the present and a new crea- 
tive animation. 


Ukrainian dramatists were accused of the same errors as those of the other 
republics—primitive construction, the lack of a positive hero and the lack of 
conflict. 

In the discussions the writers spoke of the necessity of creating a monumental 
image of the contemporary man, something not yet existing in Soviet literature. 

One result of government pressure has been that many national writers, in- 
cluding some of the most important, have stopped writing altogether. In Uzbeki- 
stan, works by Uigun, Yashen and Zulfiya have not been published for a long 
time. In Tadzhikistan in the past five years only two authors have published 
works, one book by each author. 


The Soviet press has not hidden the fact that the national literature written 
according to Party directives is uninteresting. At the Tadzhik conference it was 
said of Tadzhik writers that “Reading the works of many of our writers we 
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were simply amazed where they find such people, who have neither high ideals, 
nor definite feelings, but live solely by narrow, production interests.”"” 

In all the national republics a lack of valuable works on the contemporary 
life of the republics has been noted—weak sketches of positive heroes, a decline 
in poetic skill and the fact that in recent times no inspiring works have been 
produced. 

In many regions of the RSFSR writers were sharply criticized for not writing 
on contemporary topics, preferring to deal with themes from the past. The Rus- 
sian writers suffered the effects of the purge more than the others. It began with 
the expulsion of N. Virta from the Union, was followed by the expulsion of 
others and included the dismissal of F. Panferov from the editorial board of 
Oktyabr. Later, on August 17, a special decision on the political errors of the 
journal Novy mir was published by the Presidium of the Union of Soviet Writers. 
The errors consisted of publishing a series of articles by Pomerantsev, Lifshits 
and Shcheglov which did not completely share the point of view of the Com- 
munist Party in literary matters. In accordance with the decision A. Tvardovsky 
was removed from his position as editor of Novy mir. The accusation against 
the journal had been formulated in more detail somewhat earlier in a pronounce- 
ment of the editor-in-chief of the publishing house “Sovetsky pisatel” P. Lesi- 
chevsky: 


Whether the editors of Novy mir wanted it or not, whether the authors wanted 
it or not, it happened that these articles in the guise of unleashing creative discus- 
sion served to unleash a petty-bourgeois, anarchistic mood, to unleash an attack on 
the ideological, theoretical vital foundations of the existence and development of 
Soviet literature." 


In August a special session of the bureau of the oblast Party committee was 
held to discuss literary problems. M. Zoshchenko, A. Khazin and other writers 
were violently criticized. It was pointed out that in the postwar period no works 
of art on the level of A. Fadeev’s Razgrom, published in 1925, had been pro- 
duced. As in the past, Razgrom and Ostrovsky’s Kak zakalyalas stal were held 
up as models. 

The republic and oblast conferences have clearly demonstrated that Soviet 
literature is still very much subordinated to the Party: there is little to indicate 
a new course or a softening of policy. The Second Congress likewise will only 
serve to emphasize the situation in which Soviet literature finds itself today. 

12 Literaturnaya gazeta, August 26, 1954. 
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REVIEWS 


“L’odierno ordinamento degli studi islamici nella 
»mabrasa« Mir-i Arab di Bukhara” 


“The Normal Curriculum of Moslem Sciences in the »Medrese« 
(Theological Training Center) Mir-i Arab in Bukhara.” 


By Alessandro Bausani in “Oriente Moderno,” Rome, 1954, No. 8-9, pp. 395-404 


The existence in Bukhara of a college training future Moslem spiritual leaders 
has already been mentioned several times in Western European literature.! How- 
ever, there has been no detailed information available on its study methods. 
Alessandro Bausani’s article, in presenting a detailed account of the college’s five- 
year course for the academic year 1953-54, provides completely new material. 
An opinion can thus be formed of the nature and aims of the training at this 
college, whose official designation is “Higher Religious Institute.” The author 
gives much data on the celebrated medrese Mir-i Arab in Bukhara and of its 
training methods, based on the book “Recollections” by the Tadzhik writer Aini, 
whose descriptions, however, are rather impassioned and not wholly objective. 
There is also a summary of all information available in Western European 
literature on the new Soviet medrese in Bukhara. He gives the weekly schedule 
for five of the medrese’s courses for 1953-54. From all this carefully collated in- 
formation and detailed bibliography we find that the course lasts five years, that 
the general education of new students is on a level equal to that of a Soviet 
secondary school, that there are about a hundred students and that its principal 
in 1953 was Professor of Theology Shihab ud-Din Mu’min. In 1953 the professor 
took part in the Soviet Moslems’ pilgrimage to Mecca and delighted Egyptian 
religious leaders by reciting the Koran by heart. The founding of the Bukhara 
medrese was first advocated at the Moslem Congress of Central Asia in Tashkent 
in 1948 (the need had been decided upon earlier by the Communist Party). 
General Tubert knew of its existence when he visited Bukhara in 1950. Thus, it 
probably has been in existence for about six years, and we can assume that the 
first graduates have already left. 


There is no mention of the school in Soviet literature or the press. The author 
of the article pointed out the interesting fact that in Volume VI of the Large 
Soviet Encyclopedia, Second Edition, 1951, an item entitled “Bukhara” refers to 
the medrese Mir-i Arab merely as an architectural monument. (It was built in 
1535-36 by Ubaiddllakhan.) There is no reference to the Higher Religious In- 
stitute which it presently houses although a detailed account of all the other 
Bukhara schools is given. In spite of the fact that the Soviet medrese Mir-i Arab 
is the only educational establishment of its kind in Soviet Central Asia it is never 
mentioned in print by any of the republics in that area. Even if its existence is 
referred to in conversations with foreign delegates visiting Uzbekistan, in the 

' For example: General Tubert, “L’Ouzbékistan république Soviétique,” Paris, 1951, p. 127; 
Oriente Moderno, Rome, 1949, No. 29, p. 11; V. Monteil, “Essai sur l’Islam en URSS” in Revwe 
des Etudes Islamiques, Paris 1952. 














interests of the Soviet propaganda campaign on “religious freedom,” it is never 
shown to any of the Moslem delegations. This is because the Higher Religious 
Institute is no ordinary religious institute but a training school for Soviet agents 
in the Near East, especially in the Arab countries and Iran. 


The numerous Communist organizations in the Arab countries exploit such 
nationalist or fanatically religious bodies as the Islamic Socialist Party and the 
Arab Resurrectionist Party in Syria and Lebanon, the Ba’ath Party in Jordan, 
the Ahmed Hussein Socialist Party as well as individual groups of the Moslem 
Brotherhood in Egypt and the Istiqlal Party and Popular United Front in Iraq.” 


As the Communists in Arab countries always describe themselves as defenders 
of the Moslem religion, the Soviet agents’ first task is to study the sources of 
Islam. V. Kreps in a recent Soviet publication gives a film script entitled “The 
Fall of the Emir.’® It includes a scene in which Frunze travels to Turkestan to 
strengthen Soviet power in that region. Frunze is shown studying the Koran, 
where he finds a quotation suitable for use as Communist propaganda. “How 
else can one work among the Moslems?” he asks of Kuibyshev who is traveling 
with him. But under present conditions Soviet agents in Moslem countries need 
to know not only the sources of the Moslem religion but also must appear to be 
Moslems themselves. Such agents, selected from trustworthy members of local 
populations in the Central Asian republics, are being trained in the medrese 
Mir-i Arab. Evidence of this is the school’s curriculum published in Oriente 
Moderno. This curriculum is printed in the Uzbek language in Arab characters 
and is called “The Weekly Program for the Academic Year 1953-54 for Students 
of the Medrese Mir-i Arab in Bukhara.” 

The author points out that the program particularly stresses the study of 
languages, especially Arabic. This language is taught in three separate sections, 
morphology, syntax and practical conversation. More time is devoted to it than 
to any other subject during the whole five years’ course. Arabic also had a part 
in the curricula of the old medrese, but it was restricted to teaching the grammar 
and syntax of the classical language. Conversation in Arabic had no part in the 
curricula of the Turkestan medrese at Tashkent, Samarkand, Bukhara and else- 
where as they were preparing Moslem students for work among the local popula- 
tion and not for work among the Arab populations. Moreover, the Soviet Mos- 
lems become so fluent in Arabic that, as pointed out by the author, at the 1952 
Zagorsk Congress for the Struggle for Peace, which included representatives of 
all faiths, the spiritual head of the Dagestan and Northern Caucasus Moslems, 
Mufti Muhammad Haji Qurban, spoke not in his native tongue but in very good 
Arabic. In this connection it is interesting to recall General Tubert’s remarks as 
a member of an Algerian delegation. He tells of their long and difficult “con- 
versation” with the Mufti of Central Asia and Kazakhstan, Ziya’ ud-Din Babahan, 
which was conducted through an interpreter “since the Grand Mufti speaks only 
Uzbek.” Actually, the Mufti had been ordered not to speak Arabic so that the 
conversation could be more easily directed and also to gain more time to con- 
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sider questions asked him by the delegates.‘ There was a similar situation in 
Cairo, as reported by the magazine Tarjuman, Karachi, No. 12, 1953. When 
Arab newspaper correspondents wanted to interview Soviet pilgrims they were 
informed that those from Turkestan spoke only Uzbek and Russian and had no 
knowledge of Arabic. 


Such exceptional attention to the study of Arabic at the Bukhara medrese 
(1,281 hours out of a total of 4,392 during the five years’ course) indicates quite 
clearly for which countries the students are being trained. 


This concentration on Arabic by persons supposedly being trained for routine 
work in the Soviet Central Asian republics should be viewed in the light of the 
Party’s struggle against Pan-Arabianism existing among the peoples of Central 
Asia, its denial of a unified Moslem culture in the Middle Ages, the influence of 
Arabic culture on that of the Turkestan peoples, and, finally, to the removal of 
all words of Arabic origin still extant in Uzbek, Tadzhik and other languages. 
Persian is also taught as a phase in the training of students from the Bukhara 
medrese as Soviet agents in Near Eastern countries. The author points out that 
the curriculum refers to the language as “Persian,” i. e. the language of Iran, and 
not as “Tadzhik,” the main language of the population of the Tadzhik SSR for 
whom presumably some of the medrese students were being trained. As many as 
384 hours are devoted to Persian. A good deal of attention is also given to calli- 
graphy. In pre-Soviet times this subject was taught not in the higher religious 
institutes, but in lower grade schools, the Mekteb. Since in the Moslem countries 
where the Arabic alphabet is used (the Arab countries, Iran, Afghanistan and 
Pakistan) beautiful handwriting is still regarded as a sign of erudition, the reason 
for including calligraphy in the curriculum of the Soviet medrese becomes quite 
clear. 

Whereas much time is allocated to Arabic and Persian, very little is devoted 
to Russian (48 hours per year). This is because the students have previously com- 
pleted their ordinary secondary education and have thus already learned Russian. 
This suggests indirectly that the bulk of students are in fact trustworthy Party 
workers. In Central Asia under present conditions these can only be persons who 
have a good knowledge of Russian. There is, moreover, almost a complete lack 
of political subjects in the medrese curriculum. The only one is “The Constitution 
of the USSR,” which is considered important to all Soviet propagandists. However, 
only 48 hours are devoted to this throughout the whole course, a fact which, far 
from indicating that the students have no dealings with Marxist teachings, only 
confirms what we have already said about the majority of the students. It would 
appear that a prerequisite for entry into the Soviet medrese at Bukhara is not 
only the completion of a Soviet seven-year school course but also a good know- 
ledge.of political and economic science. The teaching of geography as a separate 
subject during the first three years of the course is also noteworthy. As the 
students have already studied the subject in a Soviet school, it seems likely that 


4 A. Uluktuk, “Stories from the Thousand and One Nights” in Tiirkeli, Munich, 1952, 
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at the medrese a more specialized type of geography is taught, namely, the 
political and economic geography of the eastern Moslem countries. 


Regarding the purely Moslem studies taught, the author notes that “the sub- 
jects are more or less the same as in the other medrese.”® This is not quite correct. 
Such important subjects as law (based on the principles of the Koran), theology 
and logic are completely missing from the Soviet medrese apparently because of 
the need to devote so much attention to spoken Arabic and to the Moslem studies 
more useful to Soviet propagandists in those regions. Among these are such sub- 
jects as the reading, interpretation and correct pronunciation of the Koran, the 
traditions about the Prophet and their terminology.® 


On the basis of subjects taught in the Soviet medrese Mir-i Arab and the lack 
of all trace of Marxist indoctrination, the author concludes that “the establish 
ment of Soviet rule and Marxist theory could not have had a profound influence 
of Islam traditions.”” 

His conclusions concerning the strength of Islam traditions among the Mos- 
lem peoples of the Soviet Union are legitimate. This is not due, however, to the 
presence of a Soviet medrese in Bukhara where Moslem studies are taught. It is 
borne out by the numerous facts on the way of life in the Soviet Central Asian 
republics.* In 1954, the Communist leaders, realizing the vigorous resistance of 
Moslem traditions among the population in Central Asia, intensified their cam- 
paign considerably against these traditions, calling them “survivals of feudalism.” 
This is supported by articles in the Soviet Central Asian press such as Vozni- 
knovenie Islama i ego reaktsionnaya sushchnost” (The Origin of Islam and its 
Fundamentally Reactionary Nature’”’).*® This propaganda against Islam, however, 
does not affect the Soviet medrese in Bukhara or its curriculum. The Mir-i Arab 
shows not the strength of Moslem traditions in the Soviet East but the Com- 
munist leaders’ intentions to exploit the strong Moslem traditions and religious 
feelings of the Near-Eastern Moslem and Arab peoples. This interpretation of 
the medrese academic aims clearly indicates that it is training Moslem students, 
not to satisfy the religious demands of Central Asian Moslems but to spread 
Communist propaganda in the Arab countries. Nor is it coincidence that the place 
chosen as the training center for these Moslem Communist propagandists is the 
historical building of the medrese Mir-i Arab at Bukhara, whose scholars have 
been acclaimed for centuries throughout the Moslem East, and which in pre- 


> Oriente Moderno, Rome, 1954, No. 8-9, p. 398. 

® For a description of the awkward situation in which Soviet agents, disguised as pilgrims 
en route to Mecca, sometimes find themselves because of an insufficient knowledge of Islamic 
culture, see the article by Ahmad Kamal, “I saw the Forbidden City” in The Saturday Evening 
Post, Philadelphia, September 26, 1953. 

7 Oriente Moderno, Rome, 1954, No. 8-9, p. 399. 
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Soviet times was visited more often than any other medrese in the whole of 
Central Asia. The Communist leaders plan to use the aura of sanctity which sur- 
rounds this institution to give authority and legitimacy to the Soviet propagan- 
dists studying there. 


Kommunist 


Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
Published by PRAVDA. September Issues, No. 13 and 14, 1954. 


There are ten articles in issue No. 13 of Kommunist. On examination, they 
are seen to deal with three main problems which have recently become parti- 
cularly acute for the Soviets: manpower and labor discipline, religion and propa- 
ganda. 

The leading article in this issue is called “Educate Soviet People Constantly 
in the Spirit of Communist Morality.” The question of Communist morals 
represents nothing new in Soviet writing, but this article is especially interesting 
if its theoretical basis is taken into account. The first part of the article is 
devoted to the general thesis, which runs as follows: 


Marxism-Leninism unmasked the false bourgeois sermon on eternity, the 
immutability of moral principles and standards and showed that morality is super- 
structural in design as well as revealing its class nature in a class society. 


These principles are then elaborated upon: 


Ardent Soviet patriotism is the most important feature in the moral make-up 
of the Soviet people. Their love for the socialist homeland merges with a spirit of 
proletarian internationalism. 


Finally, the article comes to the point and puts some very practical questions 
connected with the big question of Communist morality: 


The mighty upsurge in all branches of socialist production demands a much 
wider entry of new manpower into industry, transport and agriculture, it demands 
a transfer of manpower from the sphere of administration to that of factory 
production. 


This is the first of three main questions dealt with in this issue of Kommunist: 
labor discipline and the enlisting of new manpower. Morality plays no role here. 
The immediate task is to avoid complete industrial chaos and to bring some order 
into the main branches of agriculture. To achieve this, many thousands of workers 
must be re-deployed and a satisfactory labor discipline must be reached in 
factories, kolkhozes and in transport. The situation is particularly difficult as the 
mass of the population has shown little enthusiasm over new proposals: 


Some people, particularly youth, scorn physical work. Other young people, 
having graduated from high school, feel it is shameful to work in a factory or 


kolkhoz. 





This last comment testifies to specific changes in the Soviet Union. If pre- 
viously most young people, including even university students, were keen to go 
into industry with the practical aim of being able to adhere to the privileged 
proletarian class, there is now no need for this, as the proletariat has ceased to 
enjoy most of its privileges. 

Apparently preaching the doctrine of high morality, Kommunist attempts 
really another kind of persuasion: 

This vicious prejudice which many people have towards physical work, con- 
sidering it degrading for man, is a heritage of the capitalist system with its irre- 
concilable contradictions between mental and physical work. 


The second main question, dealt with not only in the leading article but in 
all the other articles in this issue, is that of religion. 


It should be noted that the fallacious conception has arisen among Party and 
Soviet workers that, by liquidating the social roots of religion in our country, there 
would no longer be any need to continue the fight with religious remains and that 
religious ideologies and morality would automatically eliminate themselves as 
Communist society developed. Such conceptions are diametrically opposed to the 
theory of Marxism as well as to the facts of everyday life. 


The last comment is worthy of attention. It gives convincing proof of the 
inherent resistance to the measures which the Soviet government has been carry- 
ing out systematically for many years. The problem of religion is so important 
that the central organ of the Party has been compelled to devote much space to 
it, not hiding its fears that the anti-religious campaign might have no positive 
results for the Communist Party. 


Religious prejudice does not disappear on its own account as soon as its social 
basis has been removed. 


Apparently religious feelings are not restricted to the mass of the population, 
which has no part in the political life of the country. “Scientific-atheistic propa- 
ganda must also be carried out among Communists.” 

As an example, the case of the secretary of the kolkhoz Party organization, 
schoolteacher Tyapushkina, is cited, who organized an outdoor féte on the 
occasion of a religious holiday on kolkhozes in the Gryazovets district of the 
Vologda oblast. It should be stressed that this lady was a Party member and a 
schoolteacher, which suggests that neither Party adherence nor Soviet education 
can guarantee an anti-religious outlook. 


Finally, the third basic question is treated in the leading article: 


The mighty impellent behind the moral development of Soviet society is litera- 
ture. Its educational functions will increase in importance during the transition to 
Communism. 

Developing this line of thought, Kommunist then gives a suitable formula for 
producing all literary work. In other words, the third question, the question of 
propaganda, is treated here because of its timeliness. 
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The article “On the Categories of Materialist Dialectics and Their Study” 
states that: 


The basic categories of Marxism-Leninism are: being, consciousness, matter, 
motion, space, time, quantity and quality, the general and the specific, essence and 
phenomenon, content and form, necessity and fortuity .. . 


There is, however, a rapid transition from abstract theory to basic practi- 
cality. Abstract arguments are illustrated by the Central Committee’s decree “On 
Measures to Further Develop Agriculture in the USSR.” The first question of 
new workers and labor discipline has again been placed in the foreground. Deal- 
ing with Lenin’s comments on the finite and the infinite, the author of this article 
stresses that from these comments “practical conclusions may moreover be drawn 
about atheistic propaganda.” 


There really is no need for the mild word “moreover,” as religion is the second 
important problem treated in this issue of Kommunist. 

The third article “Labor Organization in a Socialist Society” is very close in 
content to the articles on manpower and labor discipline. The article discusses 
work-day units, financial loans, the role of the MTS, all of which must play an 
important role in helping agriculture out of its present difficulties. 


The long article by A. Leontev “On the Peaceful Co-existence of Two 
Systems” seems at first sight to be highly theoretical in content. It is, however, 
little more than a propaganda tract and is impregnated with anti-American sen- 
timent from beginning to end. 


The enemies of peace and above all the aggressive circles of American imperia- 
lism are against the peaceful co-existence of capitalism and socialism. 


Attempts to justify theoretically the possibility of co-existence between Com- 
munism, to which “the future belongs” and an “historically doomed social struc- 
ture” by means of deliberate propaganda leads to obvious contradictions. Attack- 
ing the assertion that “peaceful co-existence should be considered as a Communist 
myth” Kommunist is compelled to state rather vaguely: “The Soviet people 
neither like nor approve of the capitalist system.” Then follows the illogical con- 
clusion (based on the above mentioned extracts, of course) that “the Soviet people 
stand firm in support of peaceful co-existence.” 


Going first from propaganda to theoretical considerations then returning 
again to propaganda, the author is unable to reconcile his conclusions with the 
facts in this question of peaceful co-existence and finally comes to the following 
obvious conclusion: 


The experience of the last 37 years shows that peaceful relations between two 
systems are inconceivable without the mutual desire by both systems to support 
these relations. 


There is no need to show that M. E. Elotski’s article “The Strengthening of 
Fodder Bases: The Prime Pre-requisite for the Future Development of Agricul- 
ture” is merely a more detailed analysis of the first problem treated in this issue. 
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Agricultural directives, dealing with hay-mowing, pasture land, crop rotation, 
make up most of the content, once again stressing the present difficult situation 
of this very important aspect of agriculture. 


An article by the Party secretary, N. Laptev, of the Chelyabinsk Regional 
Committee, “Urban Assistance for Kolkhozes in Increasing Agricultural Produc- 
tion” is of a similar nature as the last mentioned article. 

S. Khudyakov’s article “Important Problems of Scientific-Atheistic Propa- 
ganda” treats in more detail the second basic problem in this issue: religion. It 
aims at proving how harmful religion is, by an inundation of quotations and 
references from Marxist theoreticians. “Marx-Leninism teaches that the roots of 
religion are to be found in exploiter societies.” This article explains the increase 
in popular religious sentiment during World War II by the fact that: 


Party, trade union and komsomol organizations and educational institutions 
relaxed their struggle... and assumed a passive attitude toward the activities of 
church and sectarian leaders. 


V. Starodubrovski’s article “The Success of the Bulgarian People in its Struggle 
for Socialism” should be noted as a pure propaganda piece as well as two articles 
dealing with literary criticism. 

* 

The second September issue of Kommunist, No. 14, does not have the same 
thematic unity as the previous issue. The leading article “For the Creative Study 
of Marxist-Leninist Theory” is mainly didactic and propagandistic in content and 
is doubtless intended for study at Party seminars, which have the task of training 
future Party workers and propagandists in such theory. The article makes the fol- 
lowing comment: 


The magnificent projects which have to be realized during the period of gradual 
transition from Socialism to Communism require a great expansion of ideological 
work, of constant Marxist-Leninist propaganda in the interest of the struggle to 
resolve those vital economic and political tasks which lie before the Party and 
the people. 


Much attention has always been given by the Kommunist to the study of 
Marxist-Leninist theory, but the persistence with which this study is being 
stressed can perhaps be explained by the following facts: 

1. The presence in the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and in the 
satellite countries of a large number of ill-trained Party theoreticians. 

2. The need to define more clearly Party theory in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of post-Stalinist leadership. Thus, the article states: “The dissemination of 
Marxist-Leninist philosophy is one of the most important tasks of Party educa- 
tion.” 

It is indicative that in Party literature during the last year or so, Stalin has 
been excluded from the list of Party theoreticians. Likewise, it is interesting to 
note that “the task of the Party press is to eliminate an uncritical attitude from 
its pages.” 
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Three articles are devoted to the five years existence of Communist China: 


1. The speech of Mao Tse Tung at the opening of the First Session of the 
All-Chinese Assembly of the People’s Representatives in Peking on September 15, 


1954. 


2. The report of Lyu-Shao Tsi “On the Draft of the Chinese People’s Con- 


stitution.” 


3. Article by Y. Avarin “The Great Chinese People on the Way to Socialism.” 


The third article is a review of political and economic life in Communist 
China in which there is the usual element of anti-American propaganda: 


The Chinese people are carrying out the socialist transformation of its gigantic 
country, thereby repelling the encroachments of American imperialism 


Another article by G. Aleksandrov, “Some Problems of Cultural Construc- 
tion in the USSR,” attempts to give an ideological basis to “Socialist Culture.” 

The article by B. Ivanov and I. Chernoutsan, “Literature and Criticism—An 
Important Sector of Ideological Work,” is devoted to “the interests of ideological 
and artistic development.” The article prepares the ground for the forthcoming 
Second All-Union Congress of Soviet Writers. 


The last two articles are by S. Vygodski. “Average Profit and Production 
Costs” is a sharp attack on the capitalist system. A review of the book “The 
Organs of State Administration and the Present Period,” by M. Piskotin, is an 
eulogy of the Communist social structure. The contrasting tone between the 
articles is a common feature of Soviet journals. 





Publications of the Institute for the Study 
of the History and Culture of the USSR: 


VESTNIK. No. 12, 1954. (In Russian.) 


The first section of this issue contains three 
articles. The first article by A. Gaev is entitled, 
“The Soviet Press since Stalin’s Death.” It is a 
review of the central Soviet press and an at- 
tempt to delineate its main features since Sta- 
lin’s death. 

These features include: 1) the disappearance 
of pathetic pomposity in tone and style, which 
had persisted in the Soviet press for over 25 
years, 2) brighter journalistic materia] by means 
of feuilietons, essays and caricatures, 3) Pravda 
has lost its right to absolute preeminence. 

The second article, “Contemporary Soviet 
Military Literature” by N. Galai, also deals 
with the Soviet press but restricts itself to one 
specific sphere. The author points out the dif- 
ficulties of studying conteinporary Soviet mili- 
tary literature caused by attempts to conceal 
all information on military matters; he then 
indicates various ways of overcoming these 





difficulties. An example is the recently publish 
ed book by the American Professor B. Garthoff, 
“How Russia Makes War,” which is full of new 
and extremely valuable material. 


Professor N. Poppe, in his article,“ Buddhism 
in the USSR,” dwells in some detail on the 
historical development of Buddhism among the 
Kalmyks and the Buryats, The educational and 
cultural importance of Buddhist monasteries in 
the USSR is given considerable prominence 
here. In its attacks against all religions, the 
Soviet government dealt harshly with Buddhism. 
Most of the temples were destroyed, religious 
objects were confiscated even from private 
households, and the clergy was purged. As a 
result of such attacks, the Buddhist church no 
longer exists in the USSR. 

The second part of Vestnik, entitled Notes, 
opens with “M. Vilonov” by N. Valentinov. It 
consists of notes on one of the participants in 
the early history of Bolshevism. The author 
shows by factual evidence that Vilonov anti- 
cipated the basis of Lenin’s future policy by 
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several years. It is interesting to note that, when 
Vilonov was ill with tuberculosis Lenin refused 
him any material aid; and he was thrown, it 
seems, on the mercy of Party comrades. G. Fai- 
zullin’s article “The Reason for Sultangaliev’s 
Differences with the Party,” describes, with the 
help of documentary evidence, one of the most 
fanatic ideologists of “national Communism.” 
The article depicts Sultangaliev’s fight against 
Stalinisim from the October Revolution until 
1937, when Sultangaliev was executed. D, Ka- 
rov’s notes on “Self-Government in the Oc- 
cupied Territories of the USSR During World 
War II” deals with the organization and nature 
of local authority in the occupied regions of 
the USSR. In his article, “The Soviet Wall 
Newspaper,” G. Taneshko describes an impor- 
tant element of the Soviet way of life. The 
author shows the development: and chief 
characteristics of this type of local press. 

The final article in the second section is 
I. Uselis’, “The World Peace Council—A Tool of 
Soviet Policy.” This study of the activities and 
literature of the World Peace Council shows 
it to be a cover for the Cominform. 

The section “Criticism and Bibliography” is 
fairly extensive in this issue. It contains six 
reviews of works in Russian and eight reviews 
of recent works in other languages, as well as 
a bibliography of recent literature on the Soviet 
Union and Communism. 


’ 


* 


R. RENNING. “Economic Relations be- 
tween Estonia and the USSR before 1940.” 
Series II (Mimeographed Publications), No. 18, 
55 pp. (In Russian.) 

The author of this work played an important 
part in establishing trade relations between the 
Soviet Union and Estonia, one of the first 
European countries to sign a peace treaty with 
the USSR. This fact enables the author to il- 
lustrate his book with a wealth of original 
material. 

The initial attempts to establish trade relations 
proved unsuccessful, but at the same time 
frontier trade between the two countries in- 
creased and turned into a sort of legal contra- 
band activity. In 1923 vital changes took place 
in Soviet-Estonian trade. General exports were 
reduced by 69% and the quota for industrial 
goods sent to the USSR was cut down con- 
siderably. Even greater changes occured, when 
the first signs of expanding Soviet industrial 
imports appeared. 
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During this period Soviet-Estonian trade 
underwent considerable fluctuations. Difficulties 
were increased by greater Soviet demands on 
Estonia, although the latter country tried hard 
to keep a maximim supply of goods. 


Finally, the author points out that trade be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Estonia had little 
effect on the economic development of Estonia, 
which attained economic prosperity only when 
the Estonian government turned its attention 
to Western markets. 

* 


Dr. P.L.KOVANKOVSRKI, “Soviet Finance 
afler World War II.” Series 11 (Mimeographed 
Publications), No. 16, 77 pp. (In Russian.) 

This work is an analysis of postwar Soviet 
budgets on which the whole of the country’s 
national economy depends. The author details 
budget expenditure and shows how Soviet 
budgets differ from those in Western countries. 
For example, from 1948 to 1952 the Soviet 
state budget received 421.6 billion rubles from 
unknown sources and 164.3 billion rubles were 
expended for undisclosed purposes. Military 
expenditure is never fully revealed in Soviet 
budgets. 

There is a basic difference between capital 
investment in the West and in the USSR. In 
countries where free trade and private enter- 
prise flourish, capital finds its own level of 
development whereas the Soviet government, 
so as to mobilize all possible means, adopts the 
practice of robbing its own people. 

Moreover, in the agricultural field, kolkhozes 
are not subsidized by the state. The kolkhozes 
receive no help from the government, rather 
they are exploited by it. The plight of the 
kolkhozes becomes very clear if Soviet agri- 
culture is compared with American agriculture, 
where the farmers are accorded every possible 
help irrespective of whether they own their 
land. 

Regarding revenue, turnover tax provides 
approximately 56.8% of the entire revenue 
contribution to the budget. It is indicative that 
this crippling tax is included in commodity 
prices, and consumers have to pay it. Finally, 
the author expresses his opinion in an article 
“Secrets of the Soviet Budget” published in the 
English journal The Economist for May 1, 1954: 
Although Stalin’s financial policy has been 
severely critizised recently, the basic economic 
policy remains untouched. 











CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio.) 


October 1954 


In Shadrinsk (Kurgan Oblast) the Central 
Comittee of the Communist Party called a 
meeting of scientific workers to study tillage 
methods on the Kolkhoz “Lenin’s Testa- 
ment” directed by T. S. Maltsev. 

The Chinese Ambassador to the USSR, 
Chuh Ben-tyan, holds a reception to mark 
the Fifth Aniversary of the Republic. 

A parliamentary delegation from England 
arrives in Moscow. 

Trade agreement signed between the Soviet 
Union and Yugoslavia. 

Payments agreement signed between the 
USSR and the Soviet Zone of Germany. 

Publication of Vyshinsky’s speech at the 
Plenary Session of the UN General As- 
sembly on September 30, 1954, on “The 
Signing of an International Convention 
on the Reduction of Arms and the Prohi- 
bition of Atomic Weapons of Mass Destruc- 
tion.” 

Swedish writers delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

The Hungarian Ambassador to the USSR, 
Ferenc Munnich, arrives in Moscow. 

A Soviet cultural and economic exhibition 
opens in Peking. 

Publication of Vyshinsky’s letter to the UN 
General Assembly’s chairman on the vio- 
lation of territorial rights in the China Sea. 

Arrival in Moscow of a delegation of 
Finnish journalists, headed by E. Lappa- 
lainen, the chief editor of “Savoi sanomat.” 

In Voroshilovsk (Ukraine) the first trolley 

bus route has been inaugurated. 
The Soviet First Deputy Foreign Minister, 
Gromyko, gave a reception in honor of the 
economic delegations of India, Indonesia, 
Burma and Japan. 

A group of Greek actors arrived in Mos- 
cow on tour. 

In Moscow, in the Academy of Sciences, 
a conference begins to discuss questions on 
agricultural construction and the use of 
local building materials. 

An official Soviet delegation arrives in Ber- 
lin to participate in celebrations on the 


Fifth Anniversary of the German East Zone 
Republic. 

The Mayor of Calcutta, N. N. Mookerjee, 
arrives in Moscow. 

Trade Agreement signed between Afgha- 
nistan and the USSR. 
Malenkov receives the leaders of the Indian 
cultural and artistic delegation at present 


in the USSR. 


Finnish trade delegation arrives in Moscow 
to discuss the type of goods which will be 
sent from Finland to the USSR and vice- 
versa during 1955. 

The Ambassador of the Soviet Zone of 

Germany to the USSR, P. Appelt, holds a 
reception to celebrate the founding of the 
Republic. 
The First Deputy Foreign Minister Gro- 
myko receives the Hungarian Ambassador 
to the USSR, Ferenc Munnich, who pre- 
sented his credentials. 

The eighth Soviet-Iranian Conference on 
Plant Protection opens in Moscow. 

A reception is held in Moscow Universi- 
ty on the occasion of a visit to Moscow of 
a delegation of students and teachers from 
Indian universities. 

The delegation of students and teachers 
from Indian universities leaves Moscow for 
India. 

Sino-Soviet communiqué issued “On the 
Signing of an Agreement for Scientific and 
Technical Cooperation.” 

Sino-Soviet communiqué issued “On the 
Building of a Railway from Lanchzhou to 
Alma-Ata and Organizing a Through Rail- 
way Service.” 

President of the Anglo-Soviet Friendship 
Society, Dr. Hewlett Johnson, arrives in 
Moscow. 

Joint Sino-Soviet declaration on relations 
with Japan. 

Sino-Soviet communiqué issued “On the 
Departure of Soviet Troops from the Joint- 
ly Occupied Chinese Naval Base of Port 
Arthur and the Complete Transfer of this 
Base to China.” 
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The Hungarian Ambassador to the USSR, 
Ferenc Munnich, hands his credentials to 
the Chairman of the Supreme Soviet’s Pre- 
sidium, Voroshilov. 

TASS publishes a denial of reports on the 
activity of Soviet submarines along the 
Pacific and Atlantic coasts of Canada. 

Letter published by the Soviet govern- 
ment delegation in China “On the Gift to 
the Chinese People from the Soviet People 
of Machinery and Equipment to Organize 
Large-Scale State Grain Farms.” 

A Soviet delegation of central press re- 
presentatives arrives in Peking from Mos- 
cow. 

Chairman of the Supreme Soviet’s Presi- 
dium, Voroshilov, receives an English par- 
liamentary delegation. 

The first members of an Indian-Soviet 
cultural delegation to the USSR arrive in 
Moscow. 

The British Ambassador to the USSR, 
W. Hayter, gives a reception to mark the 
arrival in the USSR of the English parlia- 
mentary delegation. 

Reception given by the Chairman of the 
Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of 
Nationalities in honor of the English parlia- 
mentary delegation. 

Mongolian Trade delegation arrives in Mos- 
cow. 

Malenkov, the First Deputy Chairman of 
the Soviet of Ministers and the Soviet For- 
eign Minister Molotov receive the English 
parliamentary delegation. 

The English 
leaves Moscow for England. 

Sevastopol awarded the Order of the 
Red Banner to mark the centenary of the 
defense of Sevastopol in 1854-55. 

A trawler built for the USSR is launched 
in Stockholm. 

Letter published by Vyshinsky, Chairman 
at the ninth session of the UN General 
Assembly, “On Aggressive Activities Against 
China and the Responsibility of the United 
States Navy for such Activities.” 


parliamentary delegation 
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A Chinese trade delegation arrives in Mos- 
cow. 

The head of the Pakistan economic dele- 
gation, Said Hasan, arrives in Moscow. 
VOKS (The All-Union Society Organization 
for Cultural Relations with Countries A- 
broad) holds a reception for a delegation in 
Moscow of the Vietnam-Soviet Friendship 
Society. 

Argentine economic delegation arrives in 
Moscow to study the development of in- 
dustry and agriculture in the USSR. 
Austrian cultural arrives in 
Moscow. 

Chairman of the Supreme Soviet Voroshilov 
decorates a group of generals and admirals 
of the Soviet Army and Navy. 

The Communist Party’s slogans published 
for the 37th anniversary of the October 
Revolution. 

The Soviet government’s note to France, 
Britain and the USA published on the con- 
voking of a general European conference. 


delegation 


Japanese trade-union delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

Molotov receives US Senator Margaret 
Chase-Smith, who is on an unofficial visit 
to Moscow. 

The third Congress of Ukrainian writers 
opens in Kiev. 

A delegation of Soviet scholars leaves Mos- 
cow for New York to participate in Co- 
lumbia University’s Bicentenary Cele- 
brations. 

The Turkish Ambassador to the USSR, 
S. Esin, hands his credentials to Voroshilov. 
The death of the Minister of the Ferrous 
Metal Industry A. Kuzmin. 

Delegation of the German-Soviet Friend- 
ship Society arrives in Moscow. 

The Soviet parliamentary delegation re- 
turns to Moscow from China. 

A Soviet delegation leaves Moscov for 
Paris to participate in the Congress of the 
National Federation of French Education- 
alists. 
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The Institute also publishes the Vestnix, a Russian- 
language bi-monthly Journal devoted to Soviet problems. 
From time to time individual monographs are published on 
various topics in the Russian language. Some of these have 
been translated into English. Anyone interested in the 


Institute’s other publications is invited to write to: 


Institute for the Study of the History 
and Culture of the USSR 
Muenchen 37, Postfach 5, 


Germany 





